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THE SANITATION OF | 
. COUNTRY COTTAGES. 


U | 
IIIS is a question on which we are frequently asked for 

advice and information. lor example, a correspondent, 

signing himself “ Colonist,” addressed to us a lettet 

under the date of January 6th, in which he asks it 

we, or any of our subscribers, can advise him as to the 

best method of disposing of kitchen sink water in a small cottage. 
The subject is a very important one, because so many people 
have discovered the advantages of possessing a cottage in the 
country for week-end visits and occasional residence. They fully 
appreciate the advantages of fresh air and pleasant rural 
surroundings, but if they have been accustomed to live for any 
length of time in towns it is usual to find them very much 
disgusted with the sanitary arrangements. Many of these pictu- 
resque cottages are survivals of a time when the kitchen midden 
was at the front door, and the refuse of the house was thrown on 
to it by the women-kind of the establishment. There was no 
drainage to speak of, and as a result such places attracted 
epidemics of various kinds, and at regular intervals the popula- 
tion was decimated by small-pox, typhoid fever and other 
courges of that kind. Much improvement has been effected in 
this respect ; but enough remains to be done to terrify anyone 
who has been accustomed to the comfort of city life. It is very 
rare indeed to find a bath in a small cottage, and the slop water 
has to a large extent been allowed to take care of itself. In 
many cases the water supply, except that which is collected 
in rain-water tanks, has to be carried from a distance, and 
very little encouragement is given to cleanliness. The 
problem, therefore, is to find out a way to dispose of 
refuse that will at once be cheap and effective. Few of 
the tenants of places of this kind care to spend much money 
upon the cottage which probably they do not intend to 
hold for any length of time. The landlords are very often 
people in a small way themselves, who have only discovered 
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that something is to be made by letting cottages, but have 
not yet recognised that the value would be increased by fitting 
them with adequate sanitary arrangements. 

As it happens, the whole matter was discussed in our columns 
a few years ago by the greatest authority of his time on rural 
hygiene, Dr. Vivian Poore, whose too early death was a sad blow 
to the forwarding of the principles he represented. He answered 
fully the question asked by our correspondent, and as other readers 
may desire to take advantage of his clear directions, it may, 
perhaps, be useful to give a summary of them. He laid it down 
first of all that there should be a certain economy in the 
use of water, though those who knew Dr. Poore will need 
no telling that he did not grudge water in the attainment of 
purity and cleanliness. In the model cottage, of which plans were 
siven in our number for July 6th, tgor, the sink is placed 
beneath the window of the scullery, and the waste-pipe, without 
a trap of any kind, passes through a wall and terminates in a 
free end about rin. from the wall and aft. 6in. above the level 
of the ground. It empties itself into a strainer and filter, which 
are placed about 15in. from the cottage wall, so as to avoid the 
risk of splash or back soakings. ‘The strainer is placed on the top 
of the filter, and the filter discharyves its water on to a filtration 
gutter. ‘The strainer consists of a basket with a wisp of straw in 
it. Dr. Poore considered this to be the very best fat-trap, the only 
one which does its work efficiently and without offence. Straw is 
a material that can be changed as frequently as necessary—every 
day, once a week, once a month, according to the amount of 
accumulations. The contents of the strainer, he suggests, should 
be given to the chickens, put on the manure heap, or burnt; 
then you put in a new handful of straw and replace the strainer. 
An advantage is that the straw gives a new direction to the 
water, and he points out that any old basket of suitable size 
which will hold straw answers the purpose of a strainer. 
It may, and does, get greasy and rotten after a few months’ 
service, but may then be burnt and replaced by a new one. 
From the strainer the slops flow into the filter, which is simply 
a galvanised iron vessel with an outlet at the bottom, and filled 
with broken clinker, varying in size from peas at the bottom to 
walnuts atthe top. The filter effects a further purification of 
the slops and acts in part mechanically and in part by virtue 
of the growth of bacteria on the surface of the broken clinker. 
As a cottage filter, he suggests an old galvanised iron bucket 
with a hole in the bottom. 

Now, as to the ultimate disposal of the water: A wench 
was first dug from the filter running due south, care being 
taken that the bottom of the trench should slope away from 
the cottage in order to keep the water from flowing back- 
wards towards the foundations of the buildings. The trench 
is filled with loose rubble of any kind—builders’ rubbish, 
burnt clay, lumps of chalk, gravel, clinker, coke and whatever 
may be most readily obtained. He warned the builder that 
care should be taken to see that the packing be accurately 
done at the junctions of the lengths of guttering in order 
to give support and firmness to the brick supports. When 
finished, the filtration gutter looks as though it had been 
simply laid upon the ground, there being, of course, no 
indication of the rubble-filled trench beneath it. The sides of 
the trench should be planted, or the trench may be dug in a 
shrubbery or plantation. He himself at his model cottage 
planted the sides with raspberries and black currants. After 
having had the contrivance in operation for a_ considerable 
time he found it worked admirably, and that there was 
absolutely no smell or offence to eye or nose. It was all done, 
too, at a very slight expense, the total cost tor labour, basket, 
filter, four lengths of filtration gutter, and forty-eight old bricks, 
clinkers, etc., being only £3 7s. 9d. We think that Dr. Poore’s 
account ought to be of very great service to anyone who desires 
hints as to the sanitation of any country cottage. The circun- 
stances will, no doubt, vary with the situation, but entirely healthy 
conditions may in any conceivable case be obtained without much 
outlay. We have, for the moment, deait only with slop water, 
but the other refuse of the cottage can be managed equally well, 
particularly if there is a tolerably large garden, and without a 
garden it seems to be an act of folly to take a country cottage 
for purposes of pleasure. 


Our Portratt [lustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Dowager 
( Duchess of Roxburghe. The Duchess is the daughter 
of the seventh Duke of Marlborough, and was from 1883 to 
1885 Mistress of the Robes to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 


.” It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if tuey would forward tne corresbondence at once to him. 
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RISH politics we take no account of in these columns, but 
the sympathy of Englishmen will, we are convinced, be 
freely evoked by the dismal prospect of famine that hanes 
over a part, at least, of the Sister Isle. In County Leitrim 
experts have been appointed to enquire into the facts, 

and their report is dismal in the extreme. It is that, owing 
to the total failure of the potato and oat crops, hundreds 
of families who belong to the working and cotter farming 


classes are reduced to starvation. In many homes nothing 
can be had to eat except cabbage and Indian meal. This 


is a very serious state of things, which, nevertheless, has 
heen repeated more than once in the history of Ireland. Relief 
funds are being started, and we are sure that the people of this 
country, forgetting all political differences, will give liberal aid 
towards the relief of distress. 

In his Christmas lectures at the Royal Institution, Sir David 
Gill destroyed much of the romance with which other astronomers 
have invested the planet Mars. He showed that if it possesses 
any inhabitants, they must be of a nature inconceivable to us, 
because the atmosphere is of a rarity in which life, as we know 
it, would be impossible. Of the famous canals on which imagina- 
tion figured the Martians skating in such weather as we had at 
Christmas, Sir David Gill said, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
he had no knowledge. Certain lines can be made out by a 
telescope, but what they are the cautious astronomer is unable 
at present to determine. At all events, it does not seem in 
accordance with common-sense that living beings, of any kind 
that we can conceive of, should be able to construct such 
enormous canals as would be visible from this planet. Afte1 
Sir David Gill’s lecture we are afraid that much which has been 
said of the red planet must be relegated to the dominion ol 
ingenious speculation. 


One of the most exciting Test Matches on record was 
brought to a close on Tuesday after lasting for the unusual period 
of six days. Both sides appear to have done their very best, 
and the issue was in doubt till the last score was made. In the 
first innings England had the better of the game, although not to 
such an extent as had been expected after a very brilliant beginning. 
In their second innings the Australians played magnificently, 
although with a slowness that will make cricket dull indeed if it 
should come to be copied. We have to remember that the 
conditions of the match were that it should be played to a 
finish, and in so stern and keen a struggle neither side could 
afford to take any liberties. The rate of scoring was, as a 
matter of fact, abnormally slow. On Monday 196 runs were 
made as the result of a day’s play. It is usual to describe 
60 runs an hour as rather slow cricket, but nothing like this rate 
of scoring was kept up throughout the game. At the last the 
excitement seems to have been extreme. Ladies screamed at 
every stroke and the men stamped their feet. It is much to the 
credit of Barnes and Fielder that they kept their nerve, as the 
issue of the struggle lay on every stroke. However, the Australian 
spectators, despite their excitement, seem to have been fair and 
even generous to the English visitors, and the match is likely to 
take its place as one of the best-played and most arduous struggles 
recorded in the history of cricket. 


\mong the legislative schemes of the present Government it 
is known that there is one for dealing with the habitual criminal, 
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and a considerable amount of guidance may be obtained from the 
recently issued report of the Howard Association. Information 
has been collected from the Colonies which shows that the 
indeterminate sentence has answered well where it has been 
tried. Captain Penneiather says that in Queensland it is 
truly deterrent, because it gives the criminal to understand 
that he will not be again let loose in society till he has 
shown signs of amendment, and of a desire to lead an 
honest and orderly life. In New South Wales, where the 
system has been tried experimentally, the same conclusion has 
been arrived at. Natal is in agreement that the professional 
criminal should be kept in confinement until it is safe to release 
him. Sheriff Ross of Tasmania is opposed to short sentences 
and in favour of long sentences to be followed by a probationary 
period. This evidence should assist Mr. Gladstone in drafting 
the Bill which is now said to be under consideration. 


A deliberate attempt to exterminate any species of British 
animal is so rare an occurrence that the working of the conspiracy 
against the rat will be watched with more than ordinary interest. 
A so lety has been formed for the purpose of achieving tts 
destruction. Phe grounds for its condemnation are its voracity 
and the part it plays in disseminating disease; but the 
practical difficulties in the way are enormous. In = making 
war against the rat there is a choice between several plans of 
operation. Poison can be used, but the objections to doing so 
are too well known to be stated. Under many circumstances 
ferreting is an effectual resource, but we are afraid the great 
sewers could not be cleared out by these means. Trapping is 
only a means of frightening the rat or diminishing its numbers 
as the wily little beast very soon learns as much about the trap 
as those that set it. Science has sugyested inoculation, but this 
is to bring into existence a disease whose ravages may not be 
confined to rats. Our knowledge is not sufhiciently advanced 
yet to control it. Thus the 1:at, though living under sentence of 
death, may continue to enjoy himself for some time to come, 


TO H. IL B. 
(In a copy of **The Sin Kacer. 


Because a dream is in our blood 

(And in our hearts a strange desire 
Of roses of no earthly bud 

And flames ot an unearthly fire, 


We find no rest in this closed world, 
But send our vagrant thoughts astray 
Where on the walls of darkness hurled 
Die the last onsets of the day. 


There on the hills as evening falls 
\ muffled music strays and sings, 


The last bird through the darkness call 


And winds have rest with folded wings. 


There we shall find them in the gloom, 
Phe children of our strony desire 
The roses of no earthly bloom 
The flames of not an earthly fire. 


ROBIN FLOWER, 


We are afraid that Me ts. Collins and Grariana flatter the 
hopes ol the Kentish cott ivers In the circtiiar they have sent out 
inviting them to breed rabbits. they olfer to lend the does to 
start with, and to buy the young rabbits when fat enough to kill 
at from 3d. to 34d. per pound live weight. A very good averaye 
weight for a rabbit is 3ib., so that it is evident they would pay 


Che circular goes on to sav that *“* every doe you 


from gd. to Is 
keep should bring you in 30s. a year, and it will not cost you 
much more than 1d. a week to feed her, so that you should make 
a profit of 25s. a year on every doe, or £5 on four dor 
Untortunately, many cottavers have on their own a unt tried 
to make « litthe money by keeping rabbits, bat itis to be feared 
that their experience would not justily this very rosy outlook, 
Certainly the rabbits are not usually kept at a cost of 1d.a week, 
even where there 1s an abundance otf vreenstull in the garde, 
Unless provided with oats or some other lard to id they are almost 
certain to devel yp ** pot belly " or some other disease. It may be 
that the firm in question are able to show some easy way ol 
keeping rabbits; but the nuniber of fataliti hat occur make 
an inroad on the profits, and a pennyworth of oats will not go 
far in a week’s feed. 


We have drawn attention before this in these pages te 
the increased number ot wild cats in certain district ol the 


Highlands. Asa rule, they seem to be working eastward again, 
on the deer forests, from the more westerly haunts to which the: 
have been driven back. We are always glad to hear of tl 
preservation, and till more of the revival, of some of the rat 
animals; but there are, doubtless, two sides to this question as t 
others, and it is not quite certain that this more pleasing side 


which we have noticed will be the one that will appeal n 
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strongly to the feelings of the shepherd in Lockaber who had a 
dozen hens and two ducks killed by one of these cats in a single 
night last week. It appears that the wild cat shares the 
proclivities of the fox and the stoat—-which have formed the 
subject of some recent comment in our shooting correspond 
ence—for killing more victims than its immediate needs require. 
Llowever, the cat paid the penalty. The shepherd missed it with 
a gun. but his collie killed it. 


\ division of opinion has arisen between the National 
Trust for the Preservation of Natural Beauties and the 
llambledon Rural District Council over the action of the 
Highways Committee in digging stone for road repairs on 
Hindhead Common. This is surely one of those cases in which 
the evil consists not nearly so much in what is done as in 
the way of doing it. A stone quarry is not of any necessity an 
unsightly feature in a landscape. Far from it; we can call to 
mind many pictures in which the quarry has formed an object of 
pleasant attractiveness. On the other hand, the quarry breaking 
a beautiful contour just in the wrong place, or disfiguring all the 
country by the untidy masses of rubbish left about it, and by 
roads from it spoiling the turf in all directions, 1s an outrage on 
the face of Nature The rival claims of use and beauty in a 
case of this kind ought, it would seem, to be capable of recon- 
eilement by a judicious compromise. 

Ihe conference held at Lewes on Monday to consider the 
tramp question took a very strong line that we hope may be 
veneraliy followed. It is recommended that local authorities 
should put up posters asking householders not to accede to the 
wishes of begging tramps. In West Sussex bread-and-cheese 
tickets have been issued, and the public warned against giving 
indiscriminate help, with the result that there has been a very 
considerable diminution in the number of those who are on 
the road. The object, of course, is to discourage those who 
become tramps because it is a lazy and idle life. Vigorous 
effort is made to secure work for those who have been accident 
ally deprived of it and are genuinely anxious to return to the 
ranks of labour. Several guardians attested the fact that tramps 
are made much too comtortable in the workhouse. Considering 
the vast increase that has taken place within the last ten years 
in this homeless and wandering population, it is now full time for 
taking vigorous measures. 

The potato is one of the commonest vegetables, and yet it 
is a fact that comparatively few people know how to grow it, and 
it isnot every cook who can boil it and place it to perfection on 
the table. The notorious Judge Baxfield put that aspect of the 
matter in a phrase which is not very quotable. We are glad to 
notice, therefore, from one of our provincial contemporaries, that 
a lecture has been given in Leeds on the subject of potato 
gvrowing. The first point on which cultivators differ is whether 
to use a whole tuber or a set, the advocates of the latter system 
holding that if there is but one eye the plant ts likely 
to be sturdier. The lecturer, however, like the majority 
of seed merchants, recommended the use of whole tubers, 
those being chosen which were of small size, but had come from 
strong and robust plants. He said “ experiments had shown that 
whole tubers about the size of a hen’s egg generally proved the 
He also advocated the 
use of Scotch seed. Our own experience is that this is best in 
the second year. We have found the seed answer very well that 
had been produced the year before from potatoes imported from 
Scotland. His third point was to hint that the custom is to 
manure the potato not wisely but too well. It is, however, a 
very gross feeder, and there is more danger of under-manuring 


most profitable for planting purposes.’ 


than of over-manuring. 


When an examination of garden crops is made we fear it 
will be found that the recent severe frosts and sudden thaw have 
played sad havoc among not only plants generally, but also 
vegetables. A thaw such as we have just experienced is most 
injurious to all forms of plant-life, as much so as the piercing 
north-east winds of the early days of January. Many have yet to 
learn the importance of giving protection to everything that may 
need it, early in December, before hard weather is expected, and 
the protective material used need not entail great expense. 
Clippings of hedgerows, straw, but, best of all, bracken, 
may be brought into service, bracken cut before it becomes 
brittle being one of the most satisfactory of all protective 
coverings. Those living near open common lands have an 
opportunity of making a good stack of this for winter 
use, not only for covering tender plants such as the myrtle, 
choisya, escallonia, ceanothuses, sweet-scented verbena, 
eucalyptus and a few of the wild roses from almost tropical 
countries, but also many vegetables. The mild winters of 
the past few years have produced a feeling of security, but 
the awakening of the past few days should be sufficient proof of 
the uncertaimy of the British climate. 
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A duty now is to make a thorouzh examination of the garden, 
especially of those plants, no matter how carelully they may have 
been planted, that were put in during the past autumn. An 
examination should be made of the soil at the base of the stem 
to ascertain whether the frost has loosened it. This generally 
occurs after sharp frost succeeded by a sudden thaw, and is very 
detrimental to the welfare of the plant. Shrubs already covered up 
must remain so. A slow thaw is not so harmful as the quick change 
in temperature which has recently taken place, and it is for this 
reason coverings are lefton framesand houses, so that the thaw may 
be gradual, and the sunlight prevented from reaching the plants. 
It will be interesting to know later on the things which have survived 
the present winter. Many of the new roses and shrubs introduced 
from Western China have not hitherto undergone this ordeal. 
Koses will probably have been—-unless the soil has been well 
earthed up round the base of the shoots—considerably thinned, 
especially the more delicate tea varieties, which disiike even mild 
winters. They must take their chance now, as the mischief, if any, 
has been done already. A timeiy word of warning in gardens where 
conifers have been planted is, in the event of snow, to remove it 
at once. Nothing is more destructive to the shape of the trees 
than a heavy snowfall on the thick foliage-covered branches. 


THE WANDERER. 
At the turn of the year 
When the summer is over, 
There’s a call in my ear 
At the turn of the year. 
So, good-bye to you, dear, 
I was ever a rover 
At the turn of the year 
When the summer is over. 


The salt winds are blowing 

Their bugles for me. 
The sea tides are flowing, 
The salt winds cre blowing, 
And I must be going 

Where, over the sea, 
The salt winds are blowing 

Their bugles for me. 

cc & 


Although hybrids between red grouse and ptarmigan have 
been on several occasions recorded, Mr. Ogilvie Grant, at the last 
meeting of the British Ornithologists’ Club, demonstrated pretty 
conclusively that these records, though made in all good faith, 
would not stand the test of criticism. But he exhibited at this 
meeting two clear cases of this cross, the only authenticated 
cases so far. The first of these was illustrated by a specimen 
killed at Kinloch Rannoch, Perthshire, September oth, 1907, by 
Mr. H. B. Debenham of Thrifts Hall, Theydon Bois, Essex. 
This bird was shot on stony ground at an altitude of about 
3,000ft. above the sea, where ptarmigan were numerous but red 
grouse seldom seen. This hybrid, an old male, weighed 1}lb., 
and in the size and shape of the bill resembled a red grouse, but 
in plumage a ptarmigan in autumn dress. The second specimen 
was, apparently, an immature female, and was killed in Malundy 
in the Monar Forest, Ross-shire, at an elevation of 3,293ft., so 
long ago as November, 1874. This bird was killed with two 
pure-bred ptarmigan, which were preserved with the hybrid for 
the purposes of comparison. 


by the desire of the late Mr. Howard Saunders, any future 
editions of Yarrell’s “ British Birds” and of Saunders’s “ Manual 
of British Birds’ which may be called for are to be edited by 
Mr. W. Eagle Clarke, the Director of the Royal Scottish Museum, 
Edinburgh. ‘To this end all Mr. Saunders’s notes and memoranda 
on this subject have been placed in Mr. Eagle Clarke’s hands. 
A more worthy successor it would have been hard to find, for 
Mr. Eagle Clarke has for vears past been regarded as the leading 
authority in this country in all that pertains to that most difficult 
problem, bird migration, and especially in so far as this con- 
cerns British birds. But he is besides an ornithologist of wide 
sympathies and broad views, and has displayed a capacity for 
hard work that is almost awesome. 


A Devonshire correspondent sends us rather a lamentable 
account of the condition of the unfortunate migratory thrushes, 
the fieldfares and the redwings in the West Country. The 
weather has been altogether exceptional. It is not so very rare 
for parts of Devon to be visited by a heavy fall of snow, but what 
is uncommon is that it should be followed by such severe frost 
as to keep it from melting for any length of time. It is this that 
reduced Devonport to a sad condition for lack of the water which 
was held up by the frozen supply pipes, and it is this which 
affected Swansea, in Wales, with its much similar climate, in 
a like manner, 
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photo- 


graphs ol llamborough Head it has been for the 


sake of the wild birds that 


As long ago as 1769 it was visited by Thomas 


Lreed there, 


The lover 
of natural history has recognised it as one of the 
most important breeding-places on the East Coast. 


Pennant on his 


way to the tour in Scotland which became the subject of a book. 


He writes of the “ tremendous height and amazing grandeur 


ot the cliffs, and 
records that he 
saw among the 
birds that in- 
habited them 


cormorants, shags 
in small flocks, 
guillemots, a few 
black guillemots 
very shy and wild, 
auks, puffins, 
kittiwakes 
herring- 
Many of 
creatures 
exterminated 
before protection 
was” afforded by 
the Wild Birds’ 
Preservation Act 
of 1569; yet in the 
breeding season to- 
the cliffs 
thronged with sea- 
fowl. For many 
ages the fishermen 
have and 
obtained a_ pre- 
livelihood 
from the wild and 


and 
gulls. 
thre Sc 


were 


day are 


sought 
carious 


dangerous seas of 
that coast. Pen- 
nant tells us that 
on the occasion olf 
his visit in July, 
1769, the little 
creek from which C. &. 


Wanless, 
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FLAMBOROUGH FISHERMEN. 


ATCH ASHORE. Copyrig 
he started was covered with fish, a fleet of cobles having just 
put in. Like Inany Ot those who pursue the ime rduou 
calling on the East Coast they are said to be descended 
directly irom the Danes who landed in such l umber 


before the Koman invasion. Very similar characteristics have 


been developed in widely distant communiti Phe fisher 
men live entirely by themselves and do not care to mix on 
any terms with th urrounding population, \n amu ing 

aying is recorded 


to illustrate th 

It referred to a 
young woman who 
was coming near 
the period when 
she might he stig 
matised as an old 
Her 
lorters would say, 
“Never 
Mary, if you « 


maid, con 
mind, 
unno 
catch a fisher lad 


you can always 
take a_ plough 
man.’ Indeed, the 
hshermen have 


kept themselves lo 


themseive ver\ 
caretully dur 
the enturie 
They eldom 


narry out of the 
own Class, al 
only iately it Wa 
rare even 
young men to 
away itt earcn oO 
their fortune 
lhey are triking 


independent, too, 


hike all dona 

fishe l ] | 

only ite! 

pe sul 

ind t! 
WORKER. Copyright la degra 
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them by a course of tipping that fishermen lose the manly 
independence engendered by their masterless life on the sea, 
th 


where they are either on eir own boats or on that of a 


relative, and are accustomed to work to one another’s hands 
vernance of any individual. And 


similar groups may be met with all along the East Coast from 


without being under the 


essex to Berwick; but few have chosen a less convenient situa- 
tion than these Yorkshiren en, 
Flamborough Ilead, as it is 
carcely necessary to say, 1S 


i headland == of teep chalk 
liffis, out of which two small 
bays have been hollowed on 
the north and outh — side 

Where the colle can make a 
landing. The bavs are natural ; 


but the onlooker might be 
forgiven for deemn them the 
results of man wndicratt, 
» much ago they a Ist the 
poor fishermen, When the 
torm suddenly trikes the 
boats an mnimediate choice has 
» be made as to which of 
hese landmyes vill be most 
icce ible. lo return to that 
fron. which they have set out 
vuld often mean certain 
death, while the other is a 
tramgit run betore the gale, 
with a possible but very risky 
ianding. Thus the qualitic 
judgment and decision are 
called into operation at once, 
This is one of the places 
where the trawler has not 


yet supplanted the line. Irom C. FE. Wantess THE 


November to May the boat 
o out, and the men place their lines, hundreds of yards in 
length with innumerable hooks fixed, at intervals of about 5{t. apart. 
Lhe chiet catch is cod, which have been obtained weighing up to as 
nuch as golb. or 5olb., but there are plenty ol haddocks also and 
ther fish familar to those who know the Last Coast, such as 
ling, skate and conyver-eels. One of the most amusing scenes 
nnected with the plaice 1s that produced when the boatloads 
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are landed and the skipper of the coble sells the fish. He is not 
possessed of an auctioneer’s licence, and so cannot ask the buyers 
to make a bid; but he bimsezlf names a good suff price and then 
descends in regular jumps until the figure gets at least approxi- 
mately near that which the intending purchaser has fixed in his 
mind, The catch is, as need scarcely be said, a very variabie 
quantity, and it would be most difficult to average it. Many and 
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many a time we have seen the boats come in with scarcely 
anything in them. Nowhere does luck play such a fickle 
part as in the calling of a fisherman. Often it happens that an 
individual is dogged by bad fortune throughout the whole ot the 
year, even while his companions have done well. A few weeks 
ago we noticed that in Yarmouth a man came up for poor retiel 
who bad been engaged in the herring fishing all the season and 
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caught nothing, yet the catch at Yarmouth this year has been a 
record one, and the majority of the “ foreign ” fishers who resort 
to the town in the autumn must kave gone home with their 
pockets well lined. We noted another occurrence, certainly not 
at Flamborough, but a little further South, that points the same 
moral. During the very fine weather in early November a father 
and his son went out fishing every day for a fortnight and never 
caught anything, but on the last 
Saturday they brought home 
sixty large cod, as well as some 
other fish. At best the wage 
earned is no more than a living 
one, and it is to be feared that 
the fisherman is not accurately 
to be described as a thrilty indi- 
vidual. The Northern saying 
that describes the life, if vulgar, 
is true; it is “‘a hunger and a 
burst.” To return to our 
skipper, however, and his Dutch 
auction. He starts, as a rule, 
in advance of what he expects 
to get, say £2. “ Anybody give 
us £2 ?” he asks, and if there 
is no reply he comes without 
much delay down to 38s., 
dropping to 36s., 34s. and so on 
till somebody says 30s., and as 
there is no further bidding he 
claps his hands together and 
the bargain is sealed. “ They 
are thine, Bill,” are the spoken 
words of the contract. ‘The 
buyer immediately begins to 
gut the fish and pack it in 
baskets, and now the donkeys 
(some of which are shown in 
our illustration) arrive on the 
scene. They have been patiently 
waiting near, and the fish is 
loaded on their backs to be 
carried up the steep incline 
to the cliil-top, where carts 
are waiting to carry it to the 
station some three miles away. 
Nor is this all that the patient ass is called upon to perform. 
He carries up the lines, panniers and creels to the homes ot 
fhe men, where the wives are waiting to bait the hooks in 
preparation for another night’s fishing. Fishing is a very 
risky and dangerous calling here, as the locality is noted for 
the treachery of the winds and the suddenness with which 
squalls come. The men carry their lives in their hands, and 
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whatever they are 
doing must keep 
one eye open for 
signs of a change 
in the weather. 
Bravery comes 
naturally to them, 
and many a time 
when a squall has 
sprung up unex- 
pectedly and en- 
dangered the life 
of a crew the life- 
boat has been 
speedily manned 
by volunteers, and 
many and daring 
are the deeds of 
heroism that have 
been performed in 


a black winter’s 
night, but have 
remained “un- 


honoured and un- 
sung” even by the 
ubiquitous repor- 
ter. The sea fog, 
too, rises suddenly 
on this coast and 
envelopes the 
shore completely, 


blotting out the 
landmarks,so that Cc. Z&. Wanuss. TO TEMP 


grave mishaps 

often occur, and the peaceful tranquillity of the fishing village is 
broken in upon by the frantic hooting of a steam which 
tells of a ship on the rocks. A dash to her assistance, 
and the salvage money earned in this way is a not inconsiderable 
item in the income of these men. In the summer months the fishet 
men paint their boats in gay colours and in them convey visitors 
round the cliffs, which in their whiteness contrast picturesquely 
with the green and blue of the water, while the antique gear of 
the fisherman looks almost theatrical in its quaintness 


. ) , c ; rrr 
A BOOK OF THE WEEE. 
PARTICULARLY excellent collection of verse, edited by 
Ernest A. Baker, and called Jn Praise of a Simple Life 
(Routledge), will no doubt induce many to bestow a few 
ona feeling of the moment. Wehave been told that “ the 


siren 


1S 


made 


thought 
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he the 


st poetry 1s 


most feigning,” 
and in no cynical 
epirit it may be 
said that this 
definition i: 
peculiarly apt in 
the present con 
nection, lo be 
frank, most of 
us feign admira 
tion of simplicity 
in life. Occasion 
ally the richest of 
us will, like 
Whittier’s judge, 
sigh a regret that 
he had not been 
“a simple hat 
vestel ot hay.” 
As he speaks he 


clothed 
the finest 


1S 


in 
raiment, 


is surrounded 
by beautiful 
and expensive 
objects, is per 
chance eating, 
drinking oO! 


what a 


ha , 


smoking 


world of care 


gone to produce, 

Zz THE BUYER. Copy ad In a lessetl 
degree many ot 

us, if we dared to speak the truth, are in the ame position. 

lake the inatter of diet as an example. Most of us sin deli 
berately against the light. We know perfectly well that self 
denial in this respect is rewarded in the case of an ordinarily 


healthy individual with freedom from pain, increased activity ol 


mind and body and so on. But the present pleasure of the 
banquet is too great and pressing We eat the best that 
is set before us, drink our champagne and port, smoke 
too many cigars, and with what philosophy we may sufler the 
consequent twinges of gout and rheumatism. It is the same 


the mind. 
increaseth 


with everybody knows that whoso increaseth rich 


in other words, that 


sorrow, OF, anxiety and worry 
are multiplied with our investments. There have been 
innumerable cases in which loss of wealth has been accepted 


as so completely a message of ruin that it has led to madness o1 
suicide. Obviously the man who lives from hand to mouth, 
whether his earnings come from mental or bodily labour, has an 
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ulvantage here. At all events, he cannot be ruined by loss of 
fortune. It must not be contended from all this that we are 
recommending a state of poverty as against one of wealth. Even 
inxiety may have its compensations, and for an enlargement of 
interest, a fuller life, much may gladly be suffered. But it shows 
why poets and other people of imagination love to fancy them- 

lves stripped of everything that brings with it complexity of 


lite. “Would that my father had taught me the craft of a 
keeper of sheep” is no doubt the general aspiration of many a 


moment. It makes no difference that he who utters it generally 
awakes next morning alert, keen and immersed in his business, 


without any serious design of buying a crook. 

Utter simplicity demands more than a sacrifice of luxury 
in eating, drinking and apparel, and a surrender of wealth. 
Mental luxuries are the worst of all. Of the spiritual as well as 
the physical is it true that absolute simplicity is found only twice 
in the life of a man—-in the hour of birth, when he brings nothing 
into the world, and at the hour of death, when he can take nothing 
away. But as the child slowly develops into the man, what a 
factory for torment his mind becomes. Even what we call 
virtues become weak joints in his armour. The man of ardent 
and lasting affection may be wounded by ingratitude, indifference 
and hate as he of colder and more selfish temperament may not 
be. Aspiration and hope open the way for disappointment. 
Oriental wisdom declares the ideal man to be he “ who is freed from 
longings of pleasure, from whom passion, fear and wrath have fled,’ 
and that “he who is without affection for aught, and whatever fai 
or foul fortune may betide neither rejoices in it nor loathes it, has 


wisdom abidingly set.” The most enervating and expensive of 


il mental luxuries may be described as looking backward. In 
the majority of those who have been successful there has existed 
a faculty of decision that enabled them to clamp down a shutter 
on each completed act. They recognise the unavailing result of 


sorrowing over what has been done, of grieving over the milk 
that has been spilt, of trying to grind corn with water that has 
run past the mill. Tennyson, who, as Jowett recognised, was 
instinct with the spirit of philosophy, indicates this in the line, 
‘Sleep, mournful heart, for what is past is past.” In other words, 


le not awake to bewail the irretrievable. He preters the 
motto “ On and further on.” Yet how many there are who hug 
their sorrows and caress the memory of their losses, not 


recognising that therein lies a loss of tim: and opportunity, but 
at heart feeling mildly virtuous and enjoying the soft bitter 
sweet of melancholia. 

But it is time to cease this speculation and ask what light 
our poets throw on this difficult yet fascinating problem. Of the 
ancients, Marcus Aurelius best expresses the view we have tried 
to set forth. In short it is that we are the soldiers of God, or, if 
the word be preferred, of Nature, and that whether it be to 
die or live, our business is to do the behests of our 
Commander in unquestioning obedience, looking for those 
behests not m formulated order or written command, but in 
our own breasts. “© That which mine owne nature would have 
me doe I doe.” Of the result we have not to judge. To 


return to the Oriental save. “In works be thine office; in their 


BLUE 


R. COONEY sat in his inner shop as a hoary spider 
sits in a furthermost corner of its web. He was 
surrounded by a vast assortment of wooden boxes, 
wire-netting, pots, raffia, insecticides and szed-boxes. 
Che air was scented with these things and also with 

strong tobacco. Mr. Cooney was smoking to calm his excited 
nerves. He was reading the local paper, and this invariably 
excited him. Not that he read the political news; he had no 
need to do so. Being a normal Irishman, he had been born and 
bred a Nationalist, and he belonged to all the leagues that 
Nationalism could suggest. As his politics had been decided for 
him so early in his career, he never troubled to read the news. 
\nything that concerned him he preferred to hear from the mouth 
of local oratory. To him the paper was the means of advertise- 
ment, and the gardening advertisement column was the only one 
he wished to read. He was reading it now w.th laborious care, 
pointing out the words with the long and very black nail 
of one forefinger. He murmured the words to himself. 
He was, as he often, though needlessly, remarked, “no 
scholard,” and his own advertisements filled him with 
happy pride. They showed a literary skill quite unrivalled 
in his opinion, and. moreover, a business capacity supposed 
by many to be non-existent in the Celtic race. His 
voice rose. He almost chanted his advertisement, so much 
imoressed was he by its alluring words. His son had supplied 
the spelling and writing, but the genius of the thing belonged to 
Cooney the elder. 

lle read: “ Flowers! Vegetables! Manure! Insecticides! 
Cooney'’s the man. English methods to suit Irish tastes. Have 
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fruits must it never be.” Here a deeper note is struck than we 
shall find in Virgil or Horace, though we are much indebted to 
Mr. Baker for publishing some new and fine versions of the 
odes done by Professor Dixon. It is Marcus Aurelius who 
insists that we should put off “al! turbulent adventitious imagina 
tions.” Of a truth the poets appear to be feigning and not 
sincere except when they play elegantly with the idea of rural 
retirement and rustic simplicity. Some hundreds of poems are 
given in essence in two lines from the Shirburn Ballads: 


And none liues merrier, in my minde, 
Than dothe the plaine countryman. 


The delightful ballads and songs of which this is the essence 
we do not quote, chiefly because the best of them are well known 
for their beauty of expression. But we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to transcribe this of Sir Thomas Browne: 


Be able to be alone. Lose not the advantage of solitude, and the 
society of thyself; nor be only content, bat delight to be alone and single 
with Omnipresency Ile who is thus prepared, the day is not uneasy nor 
the mght black unto him. Darkness may bound his eyes, not his imagina- 
tion, In his bed he may lie, like Pompey and his sons, in all quarters of the 
earth ; may specu ate the universe, an enjy the waole world in the heritage 
of himself. Thus the old ascetick Christians found a paradise in a desert, 
an! with little conver-e on earth held a conversation in heaven; thus they 
istronomised in caves, and, though they beheld not the stars, had the glory 
of heaven before them 


The book ends with the eighteenth century, and, looking 
over the names in the last section, we cannot help being struck 
by the fact that he who best understood and expressed whatever 
is in country life was Gray. Such lines as these breathe the very 
spirit of the rural swain: 


Oit did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Pheir furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
low jocund did they drive their team afield ! 


Ilow bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 


No one would deny their several charms to Father Izaak, Pope 
and Thomson, or even Shenstone. Goldsmith and Cowper, 
Burns and Blake we criticise only in terms of praise; but Gray, 
in his musing in the churchyard of Stoke Poges, caught something 
that eluded them all-—a strain of music as natural to the sober earth 
as is the wind that still plays on the yew tree under whose sha:le 
he used to sit. If, however, we consider this book simply as a com- 
pilation of pleasing verse, the author deserves to be congratulated, 
since after all the anthologies that have been put together he has 
still been able to build one up that is as fresh and delightful as 
the first could possibly have been. ‘The strongest feature of it is 
the translations from the classics, and its value depends to a large 
extent upon the fact that some of these versions are now published 
for the first time, and very few are as familiar as they might be. 
There is at least one ode of Horace which we should like to have 
seen included, and another serious omission is Theocritus. 
Surely, too, there are in Homer certain fine passages that deserved 
a place in a book of this kind. [xcept for these reservations we 
have only unreserved praise for the voluine. 


ROSES 
A sh), 

you seen our gardens? Come at any time. Prompt attention 
will reward you. Spend a penny or a pound with Cooney. 
Cooney defies your garden pests. He makes the wilderness 
bright with Delphiniums, Antirrhinums, Phlox drummondii, 
Calceolaria, Coreopsis, Lobelia, Geraniums, Stocks, Godetia, 
Nicotiana, etc., etc. Who is cheaper than Cooney? Have you 
green fly? Cooney brings death to aphides.” 

At this point Mr. Cooney raised his head and scratched it 
with the pencil hidden behind his ear. “ Afeedes!” said he; 
‘¢there’s no knowin’ how that came into me mind. But it did so. 
Glory be! It’s those words that bring the gentry.” 

Young Cooney was shaving his handsome face before a 
fragment of mirror. “ But I was the boy who spelt it,” he 
remarked; “it’s worth half-a-crown that very word. You'll not 
find old Neddy Nolan wid a word like that. He'd stick at green 
fly or maily fly all his days an’ never dhrame of afeedes. The old 
man has no invintion at all. He's not a complicated man by 
anny means, an’ if you can’t circumvint him you're the old 
gommy, though not meanin’ disrespect to you, father.” 

Mr. Cooney pushed his spectacles up his forehead. “ You've 
a right to be sayin’ it, Phelim. I’m a business man. Though, I'd 
not be beholdin to the tyrant Englishman for anythin’ on airth, 
I'm not above followin’ his ways in trade. I mayn’t have been 
in the parish as long as old Nolan, an’ I mayn't have his way wid 
the gentry; but if it’s smartness, daring, push, adv'tizements, I’m 
the man. An’ I'm of opinion that he'll shut up those old nurseries 
of his before the summer’s out and give way to his betters.” 

Young Cooney waved his razor deprecatingly. * Ah! now, 
the poor old man, for the sake of his daughter I'd not be vi'lent 
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with him. If you go ruinin’ him that-a-way, what'll she bring 
wid her when she marries me ?” 

“If you mintion Mary Nolan to me,” said Mr. Cooney, “ I'll 
let such a very severe roar as’ll make you thremble. It’s not at all 
right you goin’ marryin’ the enemy that way. There's others have 
money, an’ you have looks, an’ why wouldn't you be lookin’ else- 
where ?” : 

“Och! I'm turrible partiklar. It’s the figyure of Mary 
that takes my eye. An’ Mary Nolan I'll marry, so make up your 
mind to that, old one.” 

Mr. Cooney sighed, then resumed his spectacles and his 
paper. 

** Read out what old Nolan has up there,” suggested the 
younger man. ‘1 suppose he’s advertising his little bits of 
rubbish as though he owned nothin’ less than the Royal 
Botanical Gardens.”’ 

Once again the black nail began its laborious passage down 
the advertisement column. “ Look at bere,” said Mr. Cooney. 
“Will you listen to him? ‘ Patronise local industry. Nolan, 
by long practice, is well acquainted with the ways and tastes of 
the gentry. Have you inspected our large and varied stock ? 
Come to-day. Vast assortment of greenhouse and garden plants 
given away for a merely nominal sum. Place your orders early. 
Salvias, Pyrethrums, Pentstemons, Phlox, Gaillardias, Dahlias, 
Asters, Chrysanthemums, Pansies, etc., etc., etc.’ 

“And it’s my belief,” exclaimed Mr. Cooney, “ that barrin’ 
some foxgloves an’ old sticks of lavender, an’ one delphinium 
an’, maybe, two rose trees, there’s nothin’ in all those nurseries 
but howlin’ desolation. An’ that’s why the walls are so high; 
it would need Goliath standin’ on stilts to look over the top of 
them. It has me wild to think of the old fox imposin’ that-a-way 
on dacint people.” 

Young Cooney laughed. ‘ Where other people has flowers 
he has argymints, an’ it’s that comes round the gentry,” said he, 
“for if he’s not got what they want he'll likely have it in a few 
days, or he’d be lettin’ on that somethin’ else would do them far 
better. Cunning he is, the old man. If you'd ask him tor blue 
roses he'd say he'd got thim, but they were just afther bein’ 
pruned, an’ not likely to flower for a while.” 

Mr. Cooney stared at his son. ‘ Blue roses,” said he, and 
then he repeated again “blue roses. There never was a blue 
rose yet, and there never will be unless it would be a miracle. 
An’ a miracle would not be likely to happen to him, thankin’ 
Heaven for it.” 

“What have you 
Cooney. 

* Ah! never you mind. Will you go work at Mrs. Craven's 
to-morrow ? I’m sendin’ up those ivy geraniums an’ lobelias.” 

* 1’il see; it looks like rain an’ I’d not go muckin’ mysell.”’ 

** That's not the way to do business, Phelim. You shouldn't 
mind muck seein’ you're a gardener.” 

* Maybe not, but I’ve a great reputation for looks an’ dress, 
an’ I'd not lose it just to go plant Mrs. Craven’s window-boxes, 
an’ she the young woman that can wait many a day yet.” 

Young Cooney walked out of the shop and into the street of 
the little town. He was going to a meeting of the Gaelic 
League, where he hoped to meet Miss Nolan, on whose heart he 
expected to make a desperate attack. Old Cooney, summoned to 
the counter by the violent stampings and knockings of a restive 
customer, dropped the paper and went to attend to the minor 
details of the business. Buta great thought was in his mind, 
and during the watches of the night it matured until it became 
a resolution. When he next met his son his face was 
triumphant. He thrust into Phelim’s hand a piece of dirty 
paper. 

* Read it,” said he; “maybe that'll teach him to advertis 
things he never has. For I do believe we'll have the laugh of 
him this time.” 

Phelim took the paper and read the writing aloud. “ Marvelus 
and miraclus discovery. Blue Roses. Mr. Nolan is displayin’ these 
extraordinary flowers to vast crowds. Ouly Tree on airth. Rale 
blue roses. Come at once and see them at Nolan's Nursery 
Gardens.” 

Mr. Cooney chuckled and dug his son playfully in the ribs. 
“Isn't that gaynius?” he demanded. ‘ Old Nolan will not let 
on as it’s all a fraud. Because why, he says that he never dis- 
appoints a customer. Anyway it’s worth tryin’ it on.” 

** Maybe the paper won't put it in,” suggested young Cooney, 
doubtfully. 

“ An’ why not? For I'll send a boy round wid that an’ the 
money an’ to say he’s come direct from Nolan. An’ seein’ what 
a sensational bit of news it is, it’s sure to go in, an’ maybe there’l! 
be a leadin’ article, too. Now, don’t be raisin’ objections, 
Phelim, my boy, but just spell it and write it out fair, and we’ll 
sew up the old man altogether this time.” 

Phelim for a while demurred. But at last he sat down and 
with his tongue out wrote the advertisement in a neat hand and 
gave it to lis father. “‘ The consequences are on your head,” he 
said, solemnly; ‘if Nolan has the law on you, I'll not stand by 
you, father, so that’s truth.” 


got in your noddle now?” asked young 
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But nothing damped Mr. Cooney. Ile regarded himself as 
inspired, and that produces a confidence alimost reckless. 


** Dadda,” said Miss Nolan, the very next morning, “ have 
you gone clean ragin’ mad ?”’ 

Edward Nolan raised his face from the teacup in which it 
had been lately engulfed. It was a gentle face, red-bearded and 
lit by childlike blue eyes, a face that reminded one of an innocent 
and friendly fox. ‘ What's that?” asked Mr. Nolan. 

His daughter gave a whoop of excitement. “ Mother, | tell you 
dadda’s diminted. He’s gone as mad as an old dog on a hot day.” 

Mrs. Nolan stared at her husband and then at her daughter. 
“Glory be to goodness!" she cried; ‘ what makes you say that 
woful thing aginst your father ?’ 

Mary Nolan held the paper before her mother’s eyes, 
*Isn’t he mad now to put in that?” she asked, pointing at an 
advertisement. 

Mrs. Nolan looked gravely at her husband. “Go you 
round to the doctor, Ned, poor man; you're not yourself this hot 
weather,” she said, with an effort to be calm. 

Nolan rose and snatched the paper from his wife. ‘* Don't 
shut me up before I’m acquaint with my own madness,” he 
answered; ‘let me see what it is I’m after doin’. What's this at 
all? * Marvellous and miraculous discovery. BLUE ROSES ! ! ! 
Mr. Nolan is displaying these extraordinary flowers to vast 
crowds. Only tree on earth. REAL BLUE ROSES! ! Come at 
cnce and see them at Nolan’s Nursery Gardens.’ Well, well!” 
exclaimed. Mr. Nolan. “Sorra a word of that have I seen or heard 
before. That's the truth. But what will 1 do now 

“Til tell you what you'll do, dadda,” said his daughter; 
‘you'll just write out a notice to say that the whole thing is 
someoue’'s hoax, an’ you'll not mention who, but you could if you 
would, an’ you think very poorly of them as do their trade that 
way, an’ youmay say that Phelim Cooney can just go elsewhere, 
for I’d not be seen with his father’s son. Wouldn't that be the 
best way, mother ?” 

“ T think it would,” answered Mrs. Nolan. But Nolan the 
crafty said nothing. He stroked his beard and looked with 
innocent eyes at some imaginary scene across the table. 

‘“* Him to do that on me!” was all he said, and he strolled 
out of the house and into his nursery garden, a wild-looking place 
enclosed by enormously high walls. 

There was certainly not much about the garden that sug 
vested business-like methods. The approach was in a very dirty 
lane, and to the casual visitor there was nothing that at first 


showed any possible mode of entry. He saw before him a doot 
without knocker or bell; but after having gazed for some time 
he became aware of a hole in the door, and sticking throug! the 
hole an end of wire. If he pulled this wire a bell rang remotely 
as though in some distant land. Then, after five minutes or 
more, an eye would peer through the hole and the door would at 
last be opened by the owner of the gardens or by one of his 
assistants, who were remarkable, it seemed, for their stupidity. 
Nolan relied on his conversational ability and an old reputation 
which stood him in good stead in a conservative place. He was 
determined that if the vast crowds did arrive to see his blue 
roses they should see something and that they should buy. 
There was not very much to sell ; but he called his assistants to 
him and ordered them to get out the best pot-flowers and to 
arrange them conspicuously in the greenhouse, to select the 
finest seedlings and to put them in boxes, and to have all things 
in readiness for a great sale. 

*‘ An’, Mickey Hooley,” said the master, get out the cart 
and the old mule and just leather away to town to Mr. Hennessy’s 
gardens an’ buy a fine selection of cheap pot and other flowers, 
an’ bring them back wid you, for I'm expectin’ great assemblies 
of the gentry to-day.” 

Mickey Hooley stared, but, observing Mr. Nolan’s excite 
ment, he made what he considered haste and departed. At the 
end of the garden, covering the potting-shed and crowning the 
old wall, was a lovely white climbing rose which was the joy of 
Nolan’s heart. It was in full bloom, and it’s beauty nearly 
brought tears to the old man’s eyes. He gazed and gazed, and 
as he gazed an idea grew in his mind. With the decision of the 
truly great he acted upon it. In desperate haste, and with the 
assistance of his teeth, he opened a stiff clasp knife and cut off 
every rose as far as he could reach. With bitter regret he piled 
them into a basket and hid them in the potting-shed. Then he 
ran at top speed into the house, shouting as he went to his wife 
and daughter. 

‘‘He’s quare, mother, there’s no denyin’ it,’ said Mary 
Nolan, watching the hurrying figure tumbling up the steps. 

“‘ It’s in me mind he did write the advertizement,” said Mrs. 
Nolan. “Quiet yourself now, Ned; there’s no hurry at all, my 
dear "—this to her husband, who had just burst into the kitchen 
—‘* be aisy now an’ smoke your pipe.” 

“Is it smoke?” scoffed the excited old man. ‘*Come away 
the two of you, an’ bring the ladders, an’ you bring yout paintbox, 
Mary, for I’m goin’ to paint the white roses below there blue.” 

Tie two women stared. 
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‘Mercy on us, isn’t dadda the cute old fox?” exclaimed 
Mary, with admiration in her voice. 
Don’t let a wor ud Mr. Nolan, “ but hurry the two of 
yo i bea nN ere at tive dl | % 
Very n the two women were standing before the potting 
ved over which the white roses grew. Mary Nolan opened 
her paint box and sucked her biggest brash. 
“Isn't it a merey now | wasted that money gettin’ you 
learnt paintin’ at the Technical School?” asked her father, 


looking with pride at this artistic daughter. 

“ Water-colour'll never stick,” she said, dabbing Prussian 
blue at the heart of the rose. 

‘Could you not mix anythin’ with it?” asked Nolan 

Mary squeezed out a tube of Chinese white and mixed it 
with the blue. 


lis what you call body colour,” she explained. 
*'Deed | never iw annybody that colour,” said Mr. Nolan; 
“they're mostly pink I should imagine, but maybe it’s foreignet 


are that shade of blue like the Blue Hungarian Band that played 
at the town hall.” 

Even the body colour did not prove quite successful, so 
Mary hurried back to the house and got a tube of blue oil paint. 
this was found to be very effective, and as the roses on the other 
part of the tree were quite out of reach and at some distance 
from the eye the illusion was excellent. Perched on ladders the 
three Nolans contrived to paint every bloom a beautiful shade of 
blue. What they could not paint they cut. 

* Maybe they'll want to buy the roses,” sugvested Mary. 

“Well if they do, you'll just say that I can’t pick one till the 
Inspector of the Board of Agericulture has been up. i'll cut 
everyone to-night and burn them though it’s like burnin’ the 
heads off my own childher.” 

“Whisht! it’s a ring,” cried Mrs. Nolan, “ you'd best go to 
the door, Ned. You'll have to do a pow’r of talkin’, I pray 
Heaven may send the words ready to your invention.’ 


Almost without intermission the bell jangled, and the old 


door admitted the visitors who flocked to see the wonderful blue 
rose. And with new invention and flood of rhetoric Edward 
Nolan expatiated upon the wonder of it. He regretted he had 
no roses to give away, but they were all to go to the Inspector 
of the Board of Agriculture. And as for the secret that made the 
ree blue, that he could not as yet divulee. When he was at 
liberty to tell them his customers should be informed He 
ra tled on glibly. Everyone knew it was a hoax, and knew that 
he knew it was, but no one openly charged the old man with 
fraud. And when they had gazed at the marvel for some time, 
they fell into the clutches of Mrs. or Miss Nolan, who contrived 
to sell them somett ing betore the door closed behind them. 
One of the last visitors on that successful and busy day was 
Phelim Cooney from the other nursery. He was received 


courteously by his tather’s rival. 

**My father’s compliments,” said the young man, ‘‘and is 
there a blue rose for sale, Mr. Nolan?” 

‘*No, indeed, m’ dear boy, they're all bespoke this long 


‘ 


vhiles,” the other answered, ** a box to vo to Kew Gardens, and 
i pile to the Board of Agriculture an’ others all over the place. 
Isn't this the great day for us, Phelim ? And kind you are to 
come to rejoice with us. For as his Reverence was sayin’, ‘"lusa 
miracle unknown in Ireland, an’ maybe I'll be canonised before 
I'm done.’” 

Phelim Cooney inspected the tree. Then he held out his 
hand to its owner. ‘1 congratulate you, Mr. Nolan, ‘tis a 
eaynius you are growin’, such a thine, an’ turnin’ your old white 
clim.ber blue,” said he; ard he walked away with his hands in 
his pocket But he met Mary at the door. 

* Will I sell you any nice pot flowers, Phelim Cooney ?” 
he asked, tossing her head. 

** What price 1s on yourself, acushla?” he asked. 

* More’n the likes of you can pay,” she retorted, and then, 
inking her voice to a whisper, she added, “ an’ I tell you this 
lor your comfort, Phelim, that U'll not walk or talk with vou till 
my father has paid out your father what he’s done on him, so 
now you know. And thankful we are to you for the good day's 
business you've sent us.” 


Mr. Cooney tasted the bitterness of failure for many wecks 
alter his practical joke ended so well for his rival. And to this 
bitterness he added nervous dread as to the revenge that Nolan 
might take. He had to wait for many weeks before he satisfied 
this anxious curiosity. Indeed, he might have waited for ever 
had it not been for the resolution of Miss Mary Nolan who would 
not hear of forgiveness. She did not forget that she had solemnly 
warned her lover that until her father was avenged converse 
with him must cease. but, perhaps, her own coldness to him 
fostered a certain hidden warnith within her heart, for she often 
at this time fell into reflection, thinking what she might say to 
Phelim Cooney if she allowed herself to speak, and what he 
might reply. And her own aloofness at last weighed so heavily 
upon her that she never ceased urging her father to take a 
revenge on Cooney and thus set her !ree to talk to Phelim. 
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One evening after prolonged meditation with his mouth 
open, and frequent strokings of his beard, Edward Nolan 
announced that he had an idea. 

Out with it,” said his daughter. 

*“Supposin’ I advertis that he’s got a scarlet jessamine ? 
He's got that big white jessamine at the back of his house, but 
I'm thinkin’ it'd take him nigh a lifetime to paint every flower 
on that red.” 

“Tt would so. It seems a good enough idea,” Mary 
answered, rubbing her cheek reflectively, “‘ but you’d best do it 
juick. For Phelim’s down in the counthry. An’ the old man’s 
all alone, an’ he’s no invention of his own. He'll not know what 
todo. He'll be like a silly chuckin’, flutterin’ this way an’ that, 
an’ never knowin’ which way to go.” 

The next morning Cooney saw that Nemesis was at work. 
Among his own paragraphs in the gardening advertisement 
column he saw the following: ‘* Have you seen my Scarlet 
Jessamine? No? Then come to-day. It will be the greatest 
marvel of your life. A mass of pure scarlet flowers. Come one 
and all; come and wonder at Cooney’s marvellous Scarlet 
Jessamine.” 

“ An’ Phelim’s away,” exclaimed the old man. His face 
became crimson. He had no wife to quiet his excitement, and 
he was apt to follow his first idea, however ridiculous it really 
was. Mr. Cooney was impetuous. He might have perished 
vloriously in a forlorn hope, but as a strategist he was a failure. 
He went to the door and shouted wildly, “ Mary Ann! Mary 
Ann!” A small and very dirty person, who had evidently been 
burrowing in the coal-hole, emerged from some back region and 
timidly confronted the exasperated master of the house. ‘* Mary 
Ann, are you a good girl?” he asked. ‘“ Are you wiilin’ to do 


me a service ?” 

* What will I do, sir?” she asked, meekly. 

“Will you tear the crape off your Sunday hat and tie it to 
the door knocker this mortial instant ? ” 

** Why would | do that at all?” the girl gasped. 

** Because I’m goin’ to let on there’s death in the house; 


don’t be talkin’, but fly for your life, now, and do what I’m 


afther sayin’.” 

Like a frightened rabbit, Mary Ann ran off to find her 
Sunday hat, while Mr. Cooney was drawing down the blinds. 
\When the crape had been fastened to the door knocker she came 
back. 

“Who will I say bas died on us?” she asked, but Mr. 
Cooney waved her away. ‘ Take this notice to Pat Ryan this 
minyit,” said he; ‘it’s to be fastened to the garden gate. Can you 
read that plain now? ‘These gardens are closed on account of 
death in the family.’ Tell Pat that I'll have his life if he answers 
the bell or admits annybody whativer to the garden.” 

When Mary Ann had done this errand she again enquired 
whose death had caused this sudden cessation of business. 

“If they ask,” said Mr. Cooney, “ you can say it’s one of the 
family, an old aunt who's just arrived, or anythin’ that comes 
nath'ral to your lips. You needn't be too circumstantial in what 
you say. Just give them to imply that it’s one that’s near an’ 
dear, widout precisely sayin’ who.” 

The door bell rang at that moment. Mary Ann hurried out. 

“Is Mr. Cooney dead?” asked a voice. Thus straightly 
questioned the girl forgot her part, and answered recklessly “ He 
is, ma’am.” 

“Ah! now, the poor man; ‘tis very suddint. When did he 
die ?” 

“*’Pwas this mornin’ airly, ma’am.”’ 

“Well now! who'd have thought of it? Maybe it was a fit, 
or a paralatic stroke ?” 

“It was a sort o’ sayzure, ma’am.” 

“The poor man. Well! he was agin’ greatly, we'd all seen 
it. An’ short he was in his temper, an’ gettin’ very stout, an’ it’s 
them sort that do get sayzures. Very sorry | am for his poor 
son, for no doubt he'll miss the old man; bad tempered as he 
was, heaven rest him.” 

Mr. Cooney, his nose pressed to a crac k in the kite hen door, 
listened to this dialogue with no particular pleasure. He knew 
that his kind critic was Mrs. Nolan, and he felt sorely inclined to 
bounce out of his retreat and make some stinging retort. But 
Mary Ann’s rash statements had placed him in a situation where 
silence became imperative. 

* Was the priest with him?” asked Mrs. Nolan. 

‘‘ Lle was not, ma’am.” 

‘* Now that was sad. Was it only yourself with the poor 
soul?” 

* It was, ma’am.” 

‘* Was there any last words out of him? ”’ 

‘* Sorra a one, ma’am, his eyes turned up, an’ he never let a 
word out of him.” 

‘* Well now, isn’t it sad to die that way an’ not in a Christian 
fashion wid the priest there? Mr. Nolan will be in a great way 
when he hears this sad news.” 

Mrs. Nolan hurried away to tell her husband of Cooney’s 
sudden and extraordinary death, while the latter was furiously 
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scolding the maid of all work for the statement she had made at 
the door. 

Nolan was sincerely distressed by this disastrous end to his 
advertisement of the scarlet jessamine. He was inclined to 
consider himself a murderer, and he wondered if the jury might 
be possibly induced to count his action manslaughter, and to 
mitigate the severity of the law. Mary Nolan was reduced to 
tears. After some consideration she decided that the sincerity of 
her grief might be certainly valued at sixpence. And iaving 
that sum in her pocket she decided to spend it on a telegram to 
Phelim. Having sucked the pencil for five minutes, she chose a 
fitting message to the bereaved son. ‘“ Deeply regret your dear 
deceased father. May he rest in peace. Mary.” With the 
address she had slightly exceeded the sixpence. But she felt 
her message was too perfect to be curtailed and she gladly paid 
the extra penny or two. 

When Phelim received this missive he instantly started upon 
his return. But he did not get back till the evening. By that 
time Mr. Cooney had had plenty of leisure behind the drawn 
blinds to repent of the hasty action. Again and again the door 
bell rang, and every time he heard the story of his death related 
with new circumstances and variations. 

* An’ you to go say I never had the priest,’ he exclaimed 
to Mary Ann; “ don’t you see you've ruined me wid the Catholics ? 
They'll not think me respectable after this.” 

Between Mary Ann's excursions to the front door Cooney 
sat plunged in gloomy reverie. Having been committed to the 
inconvenient course of feigning death he did not know how he could 
gracefully reappear in the town, nor did he know how the universal 
interest in funeral could baulked. Instant flight 
seemed to him the only course. He determined that when night 
came he would leave the house and join Phelim in the country. 
Phelim must then return and bear the brunt of the surprise and 
disappointment which would follow the announcement that no 
funeral might be expected. Mr. Cooney groaned. He was 
weary of being dead, and the limited view of the street through 
the slats of a Venetian blind afforded him small comfort. It was 
with a sense of exquisite relief that he heard Phelim’s voice at 
the door. The young man rushed into the house and confronted 
his father at the kitchen door. 

“ Heaven help Are 
asked. 

“Whisht!"’ said the old man. Then he added, somewhat 
sheepishly, “ I’m just lettin’ on to be dead, Phelim, my dear.” 
Phelim stared at him indignantly. 

* Will you let on to be buried, too, you old gomahawk of ; 
man ?” he asked. 

“Not at all, Phelim, not at all. 
a way out. ‘Tis all Ned Nolan’s doin’. See what he’s 
done on me in the paper. Look at that, now. What 
could I do but say someone had died on me an’ the 
“Twas Mary Ann made out ‘twas 


his be 


us ! you a sperrit or a man?” 


he 


Maybe you'll think of 


gardens were closed ? 
myself that had died.” 

Phelim read the advertisement. “He's got the 
better of you this time, I'm thinkin’,” he remarked, “ an’ 
how I’m to get you out of bein’ buried, I don’t know. 
"Twill cause a lot of disappointment and annoyance, 
that’s sure. What is it you've died of ?” 

“ Sayzure,”’ said Mr. Cooney. 

Phelim considered the matter for several minutes, 
then he slapped his father on the shoulder. “ I'll save 
you yet, father,” he exclaimed, “ an’ you may be proud 
of your son’s invintions, for I’m the rale bright boy to 
think of it.” 

“What is it, Phelim ?’ 

“I'll give it out you've had a catylipuc fit, that 
when I came home I had reason to look at you and | 
saw you stir an’ wink your eyes, an’ afther applyin’ mustard to 
the feet you came round fine.” 

Mr. Cooney embraced his son. 
said; ‘* you're the grand boy.” 

‘‘I am so,” said the younger Cooney; ‘‘ don’t forget 
it now, but just follow my lead an’ I'll carry you to 
glory. Who's that at the door? I think I'll go an’ see 
an’ announce you've come back to life.” 

It was Mr. Nolan who stood at the He 
looked pale and flustered. He held in his hand a noble 
wreath of the very best his gardens could offer. “’Tis 
for your father,” he said, holding it out; “heart broke 
I am for him, the poor old man. He was gettin’ very 
old-lookin’ these great whiles, an’ perhaps a little quare 
in his mind, too, you may have noticed.” 

«Thank you kindly, Mr. Nolan,” answered Phelim; 


, 


“You've saved me,” he 


door. 


‘** will you step in and see the corpse?” 
‘] will so,” said Mr. Nolan, politely, and he came 
into the little house. Phelim led him straight into the 
kitchen where Cooney was sitting by the table. 
Nolan dropped wreath and staggered 
against the dresser. 
«“’Tis myself,” said Cooney. 


his back 
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asked Nolan. 
fit. 


* Are you not dead at all?” 

“No. I'm afther havin’ a catylipti 
the soles has brought me back to airth.”’ 

“Well, now, glory be to 
cordially, and he shook Mr. Cooney’s limp hand. 

“I'm thin‘in’,” said Phelim, “ that this is the time for askin’ 
Mr. Nolan to let bygones be bygones. [Tor wid his consent Mary 
an’ me’ll be married before Michaelmas. And, indeed, I think it 
would be a grand thing if you two old men went into partnership. 
Wid the inventive zaynius of the one an’ the English methods of 
the othe 
gardening in this country.” 


But mustard to 


goodness!” exclaimed Nolan, 


i'd not be surprised if. you revolutionised nursery 


“ Indeed, why not?” exclaimed Nolan. “I’m willin’ if Mr. 
Cooney is.” 

‘l am so,” said Cooney. 

The three men shook hands and Phelim produced the 


whisky. 
Tis like a wake,” said Nolan, with a wink at the others. 
* By the by,” remarked Cooney, after a time of convivia 


enjoyment, “what about that old scarlet jessamine of mine: 
When I come alive again they'll all be wishful to see it.” 
Nolan drained his glass. “ I'll settle that for you,” he said, 


Not 


suthnine, 


gaily; “wasn't there a thunder-storm in the forenoon ? 
much it was, but it might be enough to blast that je 


You'd best have out a notice to that effect.” 


That very evening the notice appeared on the garden door 

‘Mr. Cooney regrets to inform friends and customers that 
his celebrated Scarlet Jessamine has been struck by lightning 
and cannot be seen. All orders attended to with despatch. He 
takes this opportunity to thank friends and well-wishers for thei 
enquiries and compliments on his supposed death by a cataleptr 
fit. He is now well and ready to do business.’ 
Mary Nolan read this notice aloud. 


took Phelim’s arm, and, leaning heavily upon it, she unlocked 


Then, giggling, she 
the flood-vates of her self ipo ed reserve, and the torrent of hei 
eloquence poured forth in its ace ustomed channel. 

There i 

consolidated betore 


is every reason to suppose that the two partnerships 


first frost tell upon the nursery 


vardens. W. M. 
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splendid ornamental conception, 
Phe quantity ol 


work that was required was great and urgent; the need brought 
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iorward the men. Artificers in various crafts—wood-carvers, 
tone-mason ind the like, trained by the nobility of the 
design and the keen criticism of their directors, caught the 
pirit ol it wa required, and themselves acquired artist 
Ins! t. | tradition ffine ornamental expres ion o acquired 
persisted among the craftsmen of Italy tll long after the passing 
of their greater masters. Some of it lingers still; much of it 
passed, by a kind of natural evolution, into the lighter vein oi 
the Irench workers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centurie 
\n echo of this travelled to England, finding expression in the 
culptures, some of Frenc!l me of Italian design, which during the 
elivy bhteenth 
ol al century were 
a cast In ier 


and still 
rematltl in 
many gardens. 
But by de 
wrees the e 
be came de 
based in 
design and 


their making 
Was aban- 
doned, leaving 
us, by the 
lirst alt ol 
the nine 
teenth cen- 
tury, with no 
production or 
varce n Sculp- 
ture ofl any 
note ; at 
best some 
cold COTTE 

ol ltalian 
Work littie 
suited to our 
climate. 
Now, for 
some years | 

have been 
emerging 
from this 
Uimeolapathy. 
Gaardenus al 





acvain being 
carefully 
planned and 
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equahy care- 


fully planted, and there has arisen a renewed call for vood 
ornament, \mong those who are working in this new-old 
held, Lady Chance is producing some notable sculpture in 
inimal forms as models for wood-carvine indoors and for 
reproduction in lead and bronze in garden work, and is 
preparing designs for the now much-needed vases. The 
lilustrations show some of the subjects that have been 
done for house ind wardens of recent construction; but 
a better idea may be had of the scope and purpose ot 
Lady Chance’s work by eeing the figures themselves, 


which will be on view from January 21st in connection 





MODELS FOR WOOD-CARVING. 
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with Mr. 
| leood’ pic- 
tures at the 


Fine Art 
Society’s 
rooms in 


Lb ynd Sireet. 
] ne lion’s 
head is a 
wall-plate, the 
actual head 
being 12in. in 
diameter. One 
way of its ap- 
plication is 
shown in the 
case of a 
rooted basin 
that comes at 
Lhe middle 
point of a wall 
which form 





one side of a DETAIL OF LION'S HEAD. 
pretty little 

stone-paved Dutch garden. 
the mouth, and finds its place, either alone or in company 
with others of its kind, in fountain composition. rhe 


dolphin is in use m gardens of Italian design. It stands 


Neptune’s horse spouts water from 


in the middle space of a rectangular basin, spouting from 
the head. Four of the hippocampi, spouting from the muzzle, 
ure disp sed symmetrically on the outer margin of the tank. 





NEPTUNE’'S HORSE. 


The use of the tortoises and toads is shown in the section 
of a cireular garden tank. Streams of water shoot into 
the basin trom the mouths of the tortoises that stand in the 
upper margin, while the overflow dribbles from the open mouths 
of the toads, whose place is at the tank-wall’s outer toot. 
lhe figures of the puma, cockatoo, owl and squirrel are 
models tor stair ornament. They stand on the 
newels of the main stairway in a large new house 
in’ Hampshire. 
been a painter of animal form, studying direct from 


Lady Chance has for many years 


life. But the punting of animals and the adapta- 
tion of their forms to sculpture are very different 
things, although the same training and intimate know- 
ledge of structure serve the artist for either way of 
expression. In sculpture much of the detail and 
texture has to be sacrificed or greatly modified ; 
groups of muscles have to be cast into simpler 
phrases; the fur of animals and the plumage of birds 
can be only indicated, not wholly shown. The sculp- 
ture can only come near to Nature in the simpler 
forms, as of dolphin and tortoise. In the latter 
creature the horny carapace, and in the hippo 
campus the jointed armour of the dermal skeleton, 
at once suggest a felicitous rendering in metai 
which the artist has not been slow to seize. The 
sculptor bears in mind that what has to be pro- 
duced is an acGaptation of animal form. Like so 
much else in fine art it must be an interpretation, 
not a representation. What has to be shown is 
not an exact similitude of a dolphin, but a fountain 
ornament with a suggestion of dolphin form and 
action. \ll this is so well felt and expressed 
in Lady Chance’s work that we shall hope before 
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on feeling his touch she flew off, 





ullering a piercing scream, so he had 











nt to be content with the eggs. In the 


course of an autumn one is fairly 
certain of reading in the papers of 
an osprey being seen in one of the 


southern countries, but usually it is 














**secured” before long, as was quite 





recently the case in Ireland—a poor 





outlook, indeed, for the 1e-establish- 














POSITION OF TORTOISES AND 


long to see further and more important examples of her just 
perception and rare ability in this now much-needed department 


of fine art. GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE 


Put MIGRATION OF THE OspREY., 

HERKEAS the lordly eagle makes its home throughout the year 
among the wildest and least accessible of our mountains, 
the osprey is only with us for a comparatively short season, 
from Apriitill September — It seems rather curious that the 
eagle and the osprey should differ to such an extent in their 
habits, and it is undoubtedly the fact that this migratory 

instinct in the osprey has mae it what it is at the present day—extinct to all 
intents and purposes in the British Isles. Perhaps the reason for the osprey’s 
flight southward on the approach of cold weather is the fact that, during a 
good part of the winter, the lochs where it makes its home are covered with 
ice, and thus the bird would be hard pvt to it to find sufficient food. It is 
extraordinary how long some of these Highlani lochs remain ice-bound. 
Among the Cairngorm Mountains is a loch—Loch Etchachan by name— 


which, lying at a height of 3,000ft. above sea-lev 





1, is the largest loch at 
such an altitude in Great Britain. As a rule, the ice forms on this loch i 
November, and olten 


! 


continues unbroken 
ull late April or early 
May, while as late as 
the end o! June ice- 
bergs are often float- 
ing on its surface, 
Strange to say, the 
loch contains numbers 
of trout, many ol 
which are upwards ot 
tb. in weight; but 
their season is an all 
too short one, as they 
do not be ‘in to vet 
into condition = tll 
July. Until afew 
years ago a pair t 
uspreys haunted the 
ruins of a castle on 
one of these Highland 
lochs, and from ihe 
shore the hen bird 
could easily be made 
out covering her eggs 
or feeding her youn: 

A tew seasons aco, 
however, the cock 
returned alone, an 
now the Ospreys have 
been banished Irom 
the neighLourhood 

it is to be teared tor 
ever. Untl quite 
recently their eggs 
used to be systemat:- 
cally stolen every 
spring by a_ certain 
daring Character, not- 
withstanding the fact 
that the loch was 
undersirict protection, 
One spring this ege- 
stealer was watched 
so carefully that it 
seemed impossible for 
him to take the eggs 
One datk night, how- 
ever, he swam across 
to the island in the 
midst of a_ blinding 
snowstorm, and actu- 
ally touched the sitting 
osprey with his hand 
before she was aware 
of his presence. He 
had hopes of captur- 
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ing the hen bird, but 


TOADS. 





ment of this noble bird. 
A Rook’s STRATEGY. 
In a certain district that I know 
of the rooks have rather a poor time 


of it at the hands of the herring-gulls, 
should they be lucky enough to obtain anythin; 





specially tasty in the way ol 
fool, One day | noticed a rook—carrying in its bill a large piece of 
bread—being relentlessly pursued by a herring- ull, which would have soon 
obtained the choice morsel had not the pursued bird suddenly become possessed 
of a brilliant idea. A large tree was growing near, and to this the rook flew 
post-haste, scrambling through its branches and perching where they were 
most dense. The gull was quite astonished, and, being unable or disinclined 
to perch on the tree, flew away, looking very sorry for itself. 
GROUSE AND THE FARMER, 

Up to the beginning of December the hills in the Highlands had been 

singularly free from snow, but on December 13th, after a day of continuous 


rain, snow bevan to fall about 1 


p.m., and in some uplying districts the 
extraordinary depth of 13in. fell before daybreak As the snow was of a 
wet, sticky naiure it did not drift, but covered all the moorlands deep beneath 
it. A frost next evening formed a crust on the surface of the snow, so the 


grouse were hard put to it to find food, and two days afterwards, in a high 


lying glen, we siw upwards of a dozen grouse feeding on the tops of the 
corn-stacks outside a farm. Very comical did the birds look as they stood 


perched on the tops of the stacks; but what was remarkable was their extra 
ordinary tameness, for although we stood and looked at them from a distance 
of only a few yards, they paid no attention to us; in fact, they hardly looked 
up atall. We noticed a couple of blackcock among them, but they were 
much more wary than the grouse. Probably the birds could do comparatively 

Little damage as long 
as Llc vrain wis 
stacked; but when 

vere weather come 

belore the farmers of 
these upland parts 
have ecured = their 
crops they ao an 
immense amount of 
harm, and the larm 
hands have to be 
consiantly sent to the 
fields to scare them 
uway. It is said that 
the present winter will 
be a very ying one 
for the hill crofters, 
as most of their corn 
hal to be cul in an 
Uitiripo state, and much 
vi it iS Not even fit 
for meal Phi potato 
crop also is a very 
poor one, so the 
lacmers une looking 
lorwara to the winter 
with no little appre- 


hietision 


SOARING POWERS 
OF GOLDEN EAGLE 


lo see the ea rie 
at his best one must 
Chuose a day of strong 
winds to stucy him at 
his haunts, a during 
calm weather he 1s 
not at all imposing 
in bis fi uit, When 
‘le is flushed 
from her eyrie during 
a strong wind it is a 
marvellous sight to 
watch her take wing 
against the gale, and 
with scarce a move- 
ment of her pinions 
tise In the alr with 
incredibl swiftness. 
ju the ot r hand, 
if the day be a still 
one the eagle flaps 
heavily away, looking 
very ungainly, and 
even when she is 
in full flight seems 
to have som th- 
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valance Per ms the nost xtraordinary thing about golden eagles 
their alvility e rapid progress against a strong head wind with 
hardly a movement of 1 r wings I remember one day being on the 

mmmit of a hill ov 3 ft. high in the month of January, and so strong 
was the w mm th riat that on nild stand steady only with difficulty 
Suddenly a pair of eagles wer een coming dead against the wind at a speed 
of per s thirty miles an hour, and while they were in view they kept their 
wings pract Ilv motionless the whole time If they had not been fly 

ivgainst the w , it might have been surmised that they were using it to 

their advantage, it as it was they wer fly nga solutely in the tee h of th 
ural I have only once seen an eagle flapping his wings continuously, 
ind that, strangely nough, was when flying with a strong wind, and the 
peed of tl ' plus the speed of the wind, must have been well over sixty 
mil init if I this cise there was a grouse-tirive goirg on in the vicinity, 
so this mit ta u lor the ea rle’s haste Often when soaring, the eagle— 

pecially when rt vround—holds his wines in V-shaped formatior 
md, while wr » this articl-, I noticed a pigeon when soaring holding its 
wings in pr civ t im position, Luring the winter months a pair of 

gles will occasionally ieave the r nesting-site and take up their quarters 
on « well-stocked grouse moor, leaving again, however, in early spring. 


SOME THAME 


HE first touch of chill that heralds autumn has a special 
ignificance for the plant-hunter. He then bids farewell 

to his bobby for another year, and all the furtive 

flowers that have successfully evaded discovery may 

be said to have a “close season” of indubitable safety. 

It was with thoughts of flower-barren winter in his mind that 
the writer journeyed to the apparently hopeless region of 
Hammersmith (a district of hatetul memory, owing to child 
hood’s parentally-ordered suburban constitutionals), guided 
thither by the attraction of a variety of dock said to inhabit these 
dreary banks of mud-fringed Thames. The very plant seems to 
conjure up thoughts of arid city wastes clothed with the débris 


ot 6,000,000 being bones, ashes and the ubiquitous tins of all 
nations whose immortality is so painful. But to the botanist, 
a searce variety (not of tins) is a “ find” ot importance, and so a 


search began tor Rumex obtusifolius var. sylvestris. 

The first ‘stowaway met with contradicts the title I give it, 
lor it is everywhere, inevery crevik eand cranny ol the stones. \ 
true Colonial this from the land of the maple. Seventy years ago 
it was probably unknown in England, and to-day, at this spot, it 
vies with groundsel for supremacy. (leet Street, however, need 
not travel to Hammersmith to find it, for it is plentiful on the 
excavated ground about Aldwych.) Canadian fleabane is its 
ame, and though most of the plants were dwarf, | noticed one 
ith about 300 flower-heads. Compute that each head 
contains trom twenty to thirty seeds, and the abundance of this 
towaway is easily explained. 

But soon a new plant, and a beautiful one, arrested the eye. 
The botanist calls it Aster Novi-Belgii, while “the man in the 


5 


sit. Nigh 


treet’ (who, | suppose, is still there, though we have not heard 


much ot him lately) would say ** Michaelmas daisy.” This 
plant has much more graceful leaves than its common form, the 
sea-aster, which | also found along this wondrous bank. Anent 


the latter, | once heard of a group of English tourists landing on 
an island of the Venetian lagoons to gather and rave over the 
beauty of this flower, unaware, presumably, that its purple- 
haloed stars bloom (and blush in the spirit of Gray”) on 
iImost every salt marsh inthe British Isles. A strange diversity 
of types pervades this bank. Here are salt-water and fresh-water 
plants fraternising, and there is a smattering, too, of cornfield 
plants. Did one ever see such a medley? What a sacrifice 
of natural appetites, the saline herbs yielding up their desire 
for salt, and the cornland plants accepting copious draughts, 
nay, even baths, of commerce-soiled Thames; strange indeed, 
for cornfields speak of such purity and of the sweet downland 
and fresh breezes from the sea; yet here is corn sow-thistle, 
here are madder, love-man and barley-grass all lending 
their varied charms to this many-flowered spot. A haze of 
unethystine azure proclaims the greater skullcap, with its seeds 
reminiscent of mediaeval casques, and here is surely sufficient 
gipsy-wort to dye every Londoner with the true Romany hue. 
Of this plant quaint old Gerard says: 


Those stroiling cheats called Gypsies do dye themselves of a blackish 


f 


hue with the juice of this plant, the better to pass for Africans by their 
tanned looks and swarthy hides, to bubble the credulous and ignorant by the 
practice of magic and fortune-telling; they being indeed a suck of all nations 
living by rapine, filching, pilfering and imposture. 
Here is archangelica, great in size and great in title, but seeming 
rather a dowdy leader of angelic floral hosts. Though well- 
beloved on cakes, 1t lacks the tenderer beauty of the woodland 
(lesser) angelica. Here, also, is the sea wild radish (It. maritimus), 
with its pods like pince-nez goggles. 

ut now the seeker’s eye is arrested by a quaint form that 
will not accord with any familiar plant, either in shape, size or 
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Tue CROSSBILL IN SCOTLAND 
The haunt of the crossbill is usua!ly to be found in the pine forests of 
the Ilighlands, where they often nest with the golden eagle as a neighbour, 
Ihey are, perhaps, the first of our birds to commence nesting operations, and 


eggs are often found as early as February. On one occasion a nest was found 
towards the end of the latter month with young birds alrealy hatched, but 
owing to a heavy fall of snow these had succu nbed. On the other hand, as 
late as the end of July I have seen a cro:«sbill and her brood haunting the top- 


most branches of a spruce tree, and breaking off the tender shoots, many of 


which were falling to the ground. This fact would point to at least two 
broods being reared in the spring. Young and old keep in parties during 
the early part of the summer and hunt for food together ihe nest is 


generally placed among the topmost branches of a fir or spruce and is formed 
of twigs, dry grass, moss and lichen, with a lining of the same materials. 
our eggs are usually laid, but occasionally five are met with; their ground 
colour is grevish white, and they are spotted sparingly with reddish brown. 
They somewhat resemble those of the greenfinch, but are of larger size. 
Although only nesting sparingly in Great Britain, the crossbill breeds through- 
out the European pine forests and also in parts of Africa, but in Great Britain 
they are met with chiefly as winter visitors, SETON P, GORDON. 
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colour. This is the way rare plants are found; the practised eye 
detects them by a negative process. So used does one become 
to all the common herbs that where everything is normal a 
quick glance is enough, and only when this normality becomes 
disturbed does a practised plant-hunter know there is some- 
thing worth careful scrutiny. This fact is very different from 
the picture generally held of a botanist finding a scarce plant by 
sheer luck of discovery, and represents a truth in cerebral 
economy that is, | fancy, only partially understood. The * find” 
lies low down the very steep embankment of rough-cut limestone 
blocks, and an immediate descent threatens to land one head 
foremost in Thames mud. So, awaiting the provision of steps, 
we descend to the bed of the river and journey back to the right 
spot. The specimen seems to be the honewort (Trinia glauca), 
a truly remarkable find for such a locality. All the authorities 
speak of it as rare, and that term is not applied to many 
plants nowadays, the facility of modern travel and the patient 
researches of those who love wild flowers having caused “ rare” 
(paradoxically) to become rarer in the handbooks. We remember 
a wonderiul tale of one ‘ Mistris Vrsula Leigh” concerning 
honewort. It is a quotation from Jolin Goodyer, and requoted in 
Johnson's edition of Gerard’s “ Herbal”: 


I tooke the description of this herbe the year 1620 but obserued it long 
before, not knowing any name for it, [ named it “* Se/énum sii Soltis,” yet 
wanting an English name, at length about the yeere 1625 I saw Mistris 
Vrsula Leigh then seruant to Mistris Bilson of Mapledurham in Hampshire 
and now (March 1632) wife to Master William Mooring, Schoole Master of 
Petersfield, a towne neere the saide Mapledurham, gathering it in the wheat 
ershes abou' Mapledurham aforesaid (where in suchlike grounds it still grow :th 
especially in clay grounds) who told me it ws calle] [lonewort and that her 
ig in the Isle of Wight, 
deceased, taught her to vse it after the manner heere expressed for a 


mother Mistris Charitie Leigh, late of Bradis 


swelling she had in her left cheeke, which for many yeeres would once a-yere 
at the least arise there and swell with great heat, redness and itching vatil 
by the vse of this herbe it was perfectly cured and rose no more, nor swelled, 
being now (5 Martii 1632) about twenty yeeres since, only the scar remaineth 
to this day. This swelling her mother called by the name of a hone, but 
asking whether such tumors were in the said Isle vsually called hones, shee 
could not tell, by reason shee was brought from Brading aforesaid, young and 
not being aboue twelve yeeres old when shee vsed this medicine. 

Poor ‘ Mistris Leigh’! She would have to suffer the unsightly 
hone for many a long “ yeere” had she lived to-day, and 
searched, as I have, to find this healing herb, though the plant 
she was seen gathering in the “ wheat ershes” was probably 
the corn parsley (Petroselinum segetum). However, by its 
accepted English title, Trinia must be the true specific. And 
now amid the roar of 8,000 harsh voices of Fulham’s “ muddied 
oaf"’ votaries on the other bank, here, nestling where no one on 
earth would ever seek it, have [ found the honewort. I shall 
mark my “Groves, Babington” with a query where I read “ dry 
limestone hills” as the honewort’s home, since my Thames 
specimen must have been quite under water even at neap high 
tides. Is it a stowaway from the Continent, or has it sprung 
from a seed transplanted from its limestone hills, or is it one of 
those spontaneous growths that ever must baffle investigation ? 
Who shall say? But I felt the botanic thrill (alas, becoming so 
scarce) when [| realised what a choice addition to my herbarium 
I had got; something akin, maybe, to that thrill which 
moved the great Linnaeus, on first seeing the multiflame of 
gold-hued gorse on an English April moorland, to fall upon 
his knees praising God. Alter the Trinia all else seemed 
“leather and prunella”; but a scarce melilot and several 
other nice plants turned up, and finer sea-asters than even Venice 
could boast. The scene here was such as called to remem- 


brance Besant’s glowing tributes to London’s Thames-scapes 
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as sunshine made the river molten gold and the light 
breeze majestically wafted wondrous cumuli (all wreathed in 
purple-prismatic-haze) whose peaks like huge fantastic gnomes 
seemed to be performing weird “rainbow ” dances on snow-shrouded 


THE HOODED CROW 


HE hooded crow is the raven of the mist-mantled 
marshes and lonesome foreshores; it usually avoids 

the neighbourhood of man, save when he carries a 

gun in his hand and may chance to provide a victim 

for the wary bird that follows him over the dunes and 

along the marsh walls. To the wounded wader or crippled rock- 
bird its rasping croak is a boding sound—the voice of a ghoul— 
and the injured bird crouches in the marram grass or drags 
itself under some rock ledge in the vain hope of escaping the 
corvine prowler’s eye. From August till November small 
parties of hooded crows are constantly leaving their Russian 
home and arriving upon our East Coast, while during the latter 
days of October and the first week of November such hordes of 
them often come in that they seem for a time to outnumber the 
immigrant rooks; but most of them, when they have made the 
over-sea passage, abandon for a while the gregarious habit, each 
going its own way and attend- 
ing toits own needs; so that on 
the mud-flats of an estuary, 
along the tide-mark of a lonely 
shore, amid the o :ze-heaps made 
by the marshland dyke-drawer, 
and in the fields to which the 
fish offal is carted from the 
Kast Coast ports, you may see 
solitary grey-backs feeding 
ravenously, caring as little as 
does the rat how foul may be 
the carrion they consume. 
Now and again an abundant 
supply of food, such as a heap 
of decaying fish, a number of 
dead birds cast ashore after 
a storm, or even a dead dog, 
may attract a party of these 
crows to one particular spot ; 
but should they be disturbed 
they will fly away in different 
directions instead of departing 
in flocks like the rooks and the 
field - frequenting gulls. But 
whether alone or in the com- 
pany of others of its kind, the 
hooded crow isa useful scaven- 
ger, of whose deeds, as far as 
our Eastern Counties are con- 
cerned, no one can complain, 
unless it be the farmer who uses 
fish manure on his land. Corn 
and turnip-tops it may eat in 
sharp weather, when food is 
hard to find; but these are 
trifles for which the grey crow 
has no liking as long as rats, 
mice, birds or carrion are ob- 
tainable. No one who knows 
anything of the habits of the 
hooded crow can look upon it 
as being a vegetarian. The 
marshlands of the Broads dis- 
trict are a favourite haunt of 
this bird, which is known to 
the marshmen as the Danish 
or the Kentish crow. During 
misty November its harsh 
“kwah, kwah” is as familiar a 
sound there as the wail of the 
lapwing,and when a cold snap 
fills the marshes with snipe the 
gunner must sometimes be on 
the alert, or “ Hox die” will profit 
by his prowess. The duck- 
shooter, too, occasionally finds 
this grey-backed crow far too 
well acquainted with his busi- 
ness, and should a killed o1 
wounded duck fall on the 
“wrong” side of a dyke, it 
will be half eaten before the 
gunner or his dog can reach 
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mountain plains. And then, amid the anguished groans of out 
footbalied Fulham, the grate of the Putney bus and hoarse pant 
of motors, | awoke me from my dream and London held igain 


an undisciplined disciple. BERNARD REYNOLD 


IN €AST ANGLIA. 


it. On Breydon the old-time punt-gunners had not a good 
word to say for it; nor are the few surviving Breydoners 


at all pleased when the ‘“sleeve-weskit (waistcoat) ’—as 
Mr. A. H. Patterson tells me they have lately named 
it makes its appearance on the mud-flats; for, slow in 


flight as it seems to be, it can be quick enough when a 
winged fowl is struggling to reach some hiding-place on the 
shore. Then the unhappy bird is speedily put out of its misery, 
and no taxidermist could make a cleaner job of skinning it than 
hoodie does after he has once driven his powerful bill into it 
breast. When the seabeach is strewn with dead guillemots, 
puffins and, now and again, little auks, as is sometimes the cast 
after a winter storm, the grey crow soon becomes aware of it, 
and in a few hours nothing is left of these victims of the 
storm save the heads and feet and the clean-picked bones and 
skin. Often, it would seem, this ghoulish bird makes a night 
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patrol of the shore as soon as the tide ebbs; for at daybreak its 


footprints can be traced all along the tide-m uk, where, during 
the winter months, they are more trequentiy met witb than 
those of any other bird. \pparently it is a moody bird, easily 
influenced by climatic variatio When the sun shines brightly, 
when tne river rppies are avleam and when the reed beds 
are as yellow as a field of ripe corn, it is brisk, almost playful, in 
its movements, and it will even pause in the midst of a meal 
to give expression to its contentment by a series ol convulsive 

kwahs "’; but when the fog lies dense upon the marshes, or the 
rain pours steadily down into a grey mist, 1t will perch for hours 
on the dead top of a storm-rent willow, surveying listiessiy the 
depressing scene and making not a sound, At such times the 


vrey crow is the embodiment of dismal dejection, and a very 
different bird from that which occupies the same position on a 
fineday, ‘Chen from its aerial point of vantage it will keep asharp 
look-out for any movement of fturred or feathered lite in the marsh, 
and should a field-mouse stir in the swamp- grass, a vole move amid 
the rushes, or a crippled wader show itselt on the muddy margin ot 
a dyke, it will descend upon it in a swift, slanting swoop, and the 
mall beast or bird is lucky if it escape into safe hiding. In 
executing this sudden swoop, the grey crow somewhat resembles 
the Clarke’s crow of the American canons, though in this country 
it cannot, through lack of heights to descend from, make such 
long descents as does the \merican bird. The grey crow’s habit 
of breaking the shells of cockles by flying up in the air with them 
and then letting them fall on to a rock has often been commented 


on. In the neighbourhood of Bre ydon, where there is no rock, 
but where there are many mussels, the large flints of which the 
banks or “walls” are composed are made to serve the same 
purpose, and, according to Mr. Patterson, in’ sharp, frosty 


weather the Breydon crows break their mussel-shells by letting 
them fall on to ice. Along the low line of sandy cliffs on the 
Suffolk Coast the cliff ledees are often found to be strewn with 
shell fragments left by the corvine scavengers of the tide-mark, 
and when the ooze-heaps on the marshland dyke-banks are 
frozen hard, ‘“* Hoodie” often litters them with broken clam-shells. 

Marshlanders sometimes keep strange pets, and, occasionally, 
when a winged hooded crow is unable to make the return migra 
tion journey in spring, it will be captured by some lone-living 
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marshman, who will keep it in his garden and feed it with scraps 
from his table, rats from his traps and fish from the dykes and 
rivers. Looked after in this way ‘ Hoodie” soon becomes quite 
tame, and, like a barnyard fowl, he will wait outside the 
cottage door for his dinner; but he can never be allowed 
freedom when there are newly-hatched chickens about. ‘The 
marshmen say that crows and rooks kept as pets nearly 
always die of some disease that causes them great suffering; but 
this is a statement more easily made than substantiated. When 
the time for migration arrives these captive or crippled birds 
generally show signs of unrest, but after a few days they settle 
down to the monotony of a captive existence. Towards the end 
of March the grey crows, which have been distributed over all 
parts of the country, gather together in flocks, and for some days 
they frequent the sand-dunes and coast fields awaiting a favour- 
able wind to help them to recross the sea. Unlike woodcocks, 
redwings and some other birds, they rarely fail to make a safe 
crossing when a storm comes down upon them, consequently it is 
a rare thing for a dead grey crow to be washed up on the beach. 
When tired, however, they will often alight on the deck of a ship 
and remain there for some hours, tamely approaching the cook’s 
valley in quest of scraps of food. The grey crow breeds regularly 
in Scotland and Ireland and also in some parts of England and 
Wales; but it is a very rare occurrence for a nest to be found in 
one of the Eastern Counties, though the occasional appearance of 
young birds as early as July suggests that they may have been 
reared somewhere in Norfolk or Suffolk. W. A. Dutt. 


HUNTING ON FOOT. 


N oft-quoted line from one of the late Mr. Warburton’s 
hunting songs tells us that “ Fox-hunting on foot is 
but labour in vain,” and, doubtless, this is true when 
a man arrayed in all the glories of pink, boots and 
breeches finds himself pursuing afoot his fugitive 

mount and the “merry chase.” But not to all is it labour in 
vain, for a man who is in good condition, and who has some 
knowledge of the country and some idea of what hounds are 
likely to do, can see a good deal of the proceedings on most days, 
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and what finer sight is there to be seen? Of course, if hounds 
find and go straight away he is hopelessly left; but this does not 
happen every day. Straight long runs are not so very frequent 
as tomake following on foot a hopeless affair, especially where 
coverts are numerous, and it is in a country of this dese ription 
that most of my experience has been gained. Naturally, the 
chances are against the runner; but this only increases the 
satisfaction one feels after a good day, and an occasional good 
day is worth all the trouble of 
getting into condition § and 
keeping fit afterwards. Being 
of a wandering disposition, 
there is to mea kind of fasei- 
nation in starting for a distant 
meet with no sort of certainty 
as to where or when one 
will finish. In unfamiliar 
country my mainstays are an 
ordnance map and the “ Hunt 
runner,” who is a sure guide 
until he has collected ail likely 
tips. Then he proceeds to draw 
the nearest inn, and is never 
in a hurry to leave. But occa- 
sionally he resists temptation 
nobly, or has a keener eye to 
business or sport, and we have 
had great days together. <A 
man on foot has often a 
better chance of seeing some 
of the interesting things that 
happen when hounds are out 
than has the horseman, who 
may be penned in a lane 
with a crowdof others, far froin 
the pack and still further from 
the fox. For instance, one day 
I was standing with the first 
whip at the corner of-a covert 
while the hounds drew towards 
us. It was a day of brilliant 
sunshine, and the absolute 
stillness enabled us to hear 
perfectly what was going on. The wood was large, and far away 
in its depths we heard a hound or two give tongue, while through 
the still, crisp air came the sound of some animal's footsteps 
pattering quietly over dead leaves. It was our fox coming 
daintily along at his leisure, and after a short stroll into the open 
he returned to the wood and trotted slowly into the covert within 
a few feet of us, arriving almost at the same instant as four 
or five hounds. Naturally they rushed at him open-mouthed ; 
but the fox was equal to the occasion, and | have a 
recollection of snapping jaws, a brown object doubling and 
twisting marvellously, and before we really knew what had 
happened our fox was “away,” hotly pursued by the few 
disappointed hounds; it was a fine sight to see the rest of the 
pack come pouring out of the covert and then 
the Lig grass field. 

“By gum,” was the whip’s sole comment, and his tones 
were eloquent of admiration of the fox’s cleverness. Now this 
covert was quite half a mile long, and the field had been 
marshalled at the opposite end, where hounds were put in, so 
no one except the whip and myself saw this little incident. 

The knowledge of the run of the fox possessed by people one 
sometimes meets is rather wonderful. Once hounds found and 
went away at the far side of a good-sized stream. A keeper was 
standing near me at the time, and he said, ‘* Stop where you are, 
sir, he’s only gone to Wooton; he’ll be back in ten minutes—l| 
know that fox.” Sure enough, almost to the minute, the fox 
came in sight across a field straight towards us. Evidently he 
was in no hurry, for he quietly hopped down a steep bank into a 
lane that ran at right angles to us, crossed this lane and trotted 
down into the hollow by the stream far below; then he went ofl 
along the edge of the water, and shortly afterwards disappeared 
among the bracken. lt was most interesting to watcli the 
approaching pack, and to see the accuracy with which the 
hounds followed every step the fox had taken a lew minutes 
previously, and as I went to see something more of the rvn, it 
was with a mind divided as to which was the more wonderitul, 
the knowledge displayed by the keeper, or the scenting capa 
bilities of the hounds. Hunting has an overpowering fascin- 
ation for all sorts and conditions of men, and in my capacity 
as **runner ” I have come across some strange and most unlikely 
characters, all full of zeal and with a burning desire to participate 
to the fullest extent of their ability in the day’s doings. One 
day while beagling on the bleak, bare, wind-swept hills of a 
Northern county, I was astonished to see an armless man going 
in front with the best, and there were some fine runners out 
that day. His affliction seemed to sit lightly on this tall, straight, 
robust-looking hillman, and his cat-like activity in surmounting 
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the mortarless stone walls—loose and often tottering—was as 
remarkable as his confidence. He would fairly race at a wall 
5fi. high or more, find a purchase somehow with one foot, st p 
on to the top of the wall and then jump yards _ before 
landing. It all seemed to be done like clockwork—three move 
ments to each wall, and in far less time than I can describe it. 
It looked unpleasantly dangerous at first, and had the wall given 
way beneath him a nasty fail would have resulted, as the stones 
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in these walls are big and heavy, but he went gaily on all day. 
Another unlikely-looking person accosted me on the way to a 
meet of foxhounds. He was arrayed in a long overcoat, an old 
tall hat and carried a bulging and enormous umbrella. A 
communicative old gentleman this, who had reached, what few 
of us ever attain, the ultimate goal of his lile’s wish—to go out 
and see hounds from a dog-cart. Hle had been a mill-worker 
all his days, and once when five years old ** 1 seed a Hoont, lad!’ 
he said, his eyes glowing at the recollection, and he described 
how he ran out of the house and joined in on his own account, 
ar ayed only ina shirt! fle never saw another hunt for many a 
long year, but the fire of his devotion to the chase burned 
uninterruptedly, and now being in some way connected with the 
management of co-operative stores, he bought certain things 
from farmers who would drive him to meets. These hunting 
days meant loss of pay and a good deal of expenditure on railway 
fares, for he lived many miles from a hunting country; but he 
said it was worth it all, and that he had never expected to see 
the day when he should go hunting ‘in a carriage like a nob.” 
Was ever man so satisfied with the fulfilment of an ambition, 
I wonder ? 

There is something inspiriting in the “ keenness”’ of every 
one when hounds are out—the farmers and the men who are 
working in the fields, the breathless excited children who run 
till they can run no more, the old men and women leaning over 
their garden gates, obviously pleased at the passing show and all 
discussing the run of the fox, the riders who are known to them 
and chatting to one another of long-passed sport. [In our 
county everyone is very much alive on these occasions, but I have 
found it otherwise in Wales. Once after toiling up Sooft. from 
sea-level in two miles of road I came across two men at work in a 
stack-yard. Marvelling that they were not atop of a stack 
wat hing something (or nothing) intently, | proceeded to extract 
information—the Ilunt had passed shortly before, their tracks 
were plain to see, but my gentlemen did not apparently know 
what I wanted at all. binding ordinary English no good, | 
relapsed into mimicking a Welshman’s rendering thereof, and 
patience was at length rewarded with the information that they 
had been in the stack-yard all the morning and had seen the 
hounds * last Wednesday week, indeed, sir.” After that one’s eyes 
and ears seemed the better guide. Many glorious d Lys crowd on 
imy memory as I write, still warm days of brilliant sunshine 
among the Welsh hills where rich co'our in hedge and wood 
lingers all the winter through, fine days in mistier England, days 
of pelting rain and penetrating cold, but all good days which it i 
well to have lived and which will dwell in the memory until 


memory is no more. . oes es 
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Hle Ouantock Ilills bave none of the mountainous 
character which th fors give to Dartmoor, not 
hay they tl wild dreariness of the central tracts 
of Exmoor Yet their detachment from these high- 
lands to the west of them and from the Mendips to 

t| east of them ceive value to their elevation, and from 
Cothelstone Hlill we are told that “the eye commands fourteen 
ounties, and witha gla on a clear day, one hundred and fifty 
churcehe Phe vir isnot merely extensive, it is very beautiful. 
Phe hill land p down in wooded spur and glen to the 
rich vale of Taunton on the south, and to the lowland stretch 
on the west whose fertility and shelter early dotted it with 
many a church and manor house, such as thit which out 
illustrations represent. ‘The house lies near the base of the 
uuth-western lopes of the hills, ne sthing under one of then 
uurs on which stands the church. For centuries it was connected 

th the family of Stawel, and we hear that “the first person of 
this name was Sir Adam de Stawel who was living in the 
time of William the Conqueror, andhada sonnamed Henry de 
Stawel, who was father of Sir Pagan de Stawel and grandfather 
ft another Sir Pagan, both knights in the time of King John 
and Henry III. fhe family chronicle thus takes the form 
of an enumeration rather than of a history, and need not be 
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continued. Generation after generation, the Stawels pursued 


their course as active and important Somerset gentry, 
frequently improving their position by prudent marriages. In 
Henry VII.’s time we find Robert Stawel willing to his 
successor one silver bowl with a cover called “le Michaell,” 
and also “all the ornaments belonging to my chapel.” In the 
next reign we get a good instance, connected with this family, 
of the way folks still had of settling disputes on their own 
initiative without recourse to forms of law Anthony Stawel 
claimed the house and estate of Jewes at Wiveliscombe, some 
eight miles from Cothelstone, which, however, was occupied by 
a rival claimant. So he gathered together some of his neighbours 
and kinsmen, such as the Malets of St. Audries, and together 
with a posse of dependents set out one January night and 
‘yn riotouse maner not only assauted the said house, but also 
manysshed and threttened one Thos. Colles, then being in the 
said house, to kyll hym, and to burne the said house.” He 
then drove away twenty head of cattle and 400 sheep and 
impounded them in a remote spot of the Quantocks, several, 
it was claimed, dying “by reason of the flowelnes and dypnesse 
of the waye.” A fortnight later he again brought a company, 
and “with florce and armys, and yn the maner of warre 
arrayed that is to say with swerdes bocklers and other wepons 
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defensive, the said house of Jewes did breke and entre, and 
then and there, of there malicyouse ungracyouse mynde, riotusly 
dyd rent and cutt yn peces all the beddyng and weryng clothes 
of one Thos. Powell then beyng yn the said house, and X dishes 
ij bowes, halff a scheff of one axe, one payre of 
teylors scheres, a pressyng iron and a florest byll, then and 
there fflounde, did take and carye awaye.” 


arowes, 


Two more such 


visits were paid in April, ending in the final occupation of the 
house and premises by Anthony Stawel. 


The other claimant 


Copyright THE ARC ‘HWA YS 
then appealed to the Stat Chamber, and Stawel, in answering 
the bill of complaint, urged that he had acted quite in a 
normal manner and well within his rights! We do not know the 
end of this local. squabble, which certainly nowadays would 
be settled in a more law-abiding and less exciting manner. 

It is, however, in later Tudor that the history 
Cothelstone and its owners becomes of more interest to 
there is now no trace of the house which stood in 
time, the picturesque and interesting buildings 
illustrate being clearly the survivals of gatehouse, 


of 
as 
Anthony’s 
which 

forecourt, 


times 


us, 


we 
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dwelling-house and dependencies erected after the plan and 
fashion of the later days of Elizabeth or the early ones of het 

The precise date not appear, not the 
present owner of the estate possess any record of the building; 
but we clearly owe it to one or other of two Sir John Stawels, who 
flourished and were men of importance in that age. The elder 
Sir John is returned in the muster of 1568 as possessing “ one 
great horse with a demi-lance furnished ; iiij corslets furnished ; 
iilj pair of Almain rivets; iiij light 


successor. does does 


geldings for horsemen 
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furnished, ij harquebuts and ij murrions.”” He was created a 
Knight of the Bath at the Coronation of James I, and died shortly 
after seized of eight manors in entirety and six in moiety, s 
that he is very likely to have added to, almost to the extent of 
rebuilding, the older house of his fathers. But that part of 
latter remained, and that no building operations went 
his son seems probable from an entry in “A Particular 
Description of the County of Somerset,” drawn up in 1 
Thomas Gerard of Trent, wherein we hear of Cothelstoneas * a place 
very remarkable for that fora longtime it hath bin and still 1s the 
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chiefe seate of the right noble and ancient familie of Stavells. 

Their mansion house is faire and ancient, pleasantly sceated on 
the declining of a hill towards the South and accomodated with 
a park adjoyninge.” It is clear that the word “ancient” would 
hardly have appeared without qualification had great works been 
recently completed by the younger Sir John, who was still in the 
early days of his chequered career when Gerard of Trent wrote, 
and who, soon after that, became too much enveloped in the 
political storms that were already brewing to take to building. He 
had been but a child when his father died, as he was born in 1599, his 
mother being a daughter of George Touchet, Earl of Castlehaven. 


~ 


og teen 
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CHURCH, MANOR HOUSE 
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AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


He went up to Queen's College, Oxford, in 1616, but left without 
taking a degree, and in 1625 he sat in the House of Commons for 
his county, of which he was Sheriff three years later, having been 
made a Knight of the Bath at the crowning of Charles. In 1640 
his loyal county returned him to the Long Parliament; but the 


fight, with him, was soon no longer with words, but with the 
sword. Wereadin Lord Clarendon’s “ History of the Rebellion” 
that “he wasagentlemanof very great estate in those parts, and who 
from the beginning had heartily and personally engaged himself 
and children for the King, and was in the first form of those who 
had made themselves obnoxious to Parliament.”’ So he “ raised 
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3 regiments of horse and 2 of dragoons and of foot upon his sole 


charge,”’ and was with Lord Hertford in the successful Western 
Campaign of 1642-43, when Taunton was taken. Of this town, 
being “a man of notorious courage and fidelity,”” he was made 

ernor; but, unfortunately for his cause, he was as little 
unenable to discipline and to the orders of his superior officers 
is were most of the Cavalier leaders, so that in 1645 his personal 


differences with Covent 


ry “ drew the whole country into factions.” 
He fought on, however, until the surrender of Exeter to Fairfax 


n April, 1646. By the articles of this surrender it was stipulated 
that prisoners would le allowed to « ompound for their estates on 
ing not to bear arms against Parliament; but, both before 


" , 
the Committee for Compounding and before the House of 
Commons, Stawel refused the National Covenant and the 
negative oath, and he soon found himself in the Tower witha 
trial for high treason hanging over his head. Hung up there it 
remained, no one seeming anxious to deal with it, till, in 
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December, 1650, it came before the High Court, who passed no 
sentence, but referred the matter to Parliament, where we learn 
from Burton's Diary that it was much discussed, but not deter 
mined. Meanwhile the estates had been sold and judgments for 
{7,000 given against Sir John for his acts during the war. His 
wife and children were allowed £500 a year and himself £6 a 
week for maintenance. Frequent petitions of his survive against 
the illegality of selling the estates of an uncondemned man ; but 
no attention was paid to them, and Parliament even passed an 
\ct confirming the purchasers in their title. With the Restoration 
the tide turned ; Sir John emerged from the Tower and regained 
the whole ef his estates. 

Never again, however, was Cothelstone to be the family 
home, for it had suffered severely in the wars. The discovery 
during the course of recent reparations of the foundations of a 
much larger mass of building than survives lends weight to the 
tradition that one wing was destroyed by Cromwell ; and certainly 
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it had been sacked and plundered. Sir John, therefore, took up Ralph, “in consideration of the eminent loyalty and very exemplary 
his residence at another place, of which he had become possessed sufferings of his father,” was raised to the peerage as Baron 
in right of his wife. At Ham, near Langport, in the southern Stawel in 1683, who not only continued to reside at Low Ham, 
part of Somerset, “an immense hill rises out of the plain,” but “ pulled down a great part of the old seat built by Sir Edward 
whose splendid stone appears in so many neighbouring buildings Hext and began a most sumptuous and expensive edifice, fou 
and served the purpose of Sir Edward Hext, “sherriff of this hundred feet in length and one hundred in breadth; in which 
county 1. Jac I. and Knight of the shire in several parliaments three state rooms at the South end were finished in the most 
being accounted one of the ablest men of his time.” His father elegant stile; the cielings decorated with very superb paintings 
had bought the manor of Low Ham, and here Sir Edward built The whole he did not live to see complete although it cost him 
what was “thought one of the best houses in the West of upwards of one hundred thousand pounds, to raise which sum 
England,” and left it to his daughter and heiress, Lady Stawel. most of the estate, which was very great, was sold by his 1 

Clearly this was better than ruined Cothelstone, and Sir John, who thought proper to let this monstrous fabrick rur to ruin, 
after but short enjoyment of his recovered liberty and fortune, in which state it had ever since continued.” = [except that 
passedaway within its walls in 1662,and was “ conveyed with great it is the ruin, and not the state, which has continued, and 
funeral pomp to Cothelstone and interred in that parish church,” that, therefore, there are now but few stones left, this descrip 


where we still see his tomb beside that of his father. His son tion by Collinson, published in 1791, holds good to-day, 
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ul sasimple but terrible indictment of the over- building mania 
which breaks out so frequently and strews the land with the 
wreckage of unfin ed and unneeded palaces, which are often the 
olemn tombstones of ruined families. In the case of the Stawels, 
indeed. one of the first lord’s sons and successors married the 
eire if the fine Berkshire estate of Aldermaston and of the 
eat house which had been built there in 1637. But his only 
n died in his lifetime, and his daughter had no children and left 


wer estates away from her family to her third husband, William 


Ralph youngest son then suce eeded to the title and 
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to the impoverished family estates. In his case, too, a daughter 
only survived him, who married Henry Bilson Legge, a well 
known statesman and Chancellor cf the Exchequer in the time 
of the elder Pitt. The barony was continued to her, but her son, 
who died in 1820, ended the line. Meanwhile, neglected Cothel- 
stone had fared somewhat better than gorgeous Low Ham. It at 
least survived and came into the hands of those who took care of it. 
lhe estate was bought by Mr. E. Jeffries, treasurer of St. Thomas's 
Hospital, who, in 1818, erected some way off in the park a new 


house in the classic style then prevalent. His only daughter, 
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marrying Mr. William Esdaile, brought the manor to that family, 
of whom a Huguenot relation of the Baron d’Estaile had been 
the English founder at the time of the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. In their adopted country they prospered, so that 
William Esdaile was not merely a well-known collector of rare 
prints and etchings, but also a Lombard Street banker Through 
his wife, Miss Jeffries, Cothelstone House came to his son, who 
was Sheriff of Somerset in 1825, and, some dozen years before his 
death in 1867, took immense pains to carefully repair the old 
manor house, of which one wing was so ruinous that it had to be 
taken down and _ re-ediliced. 
With what judgment this task 
was accomplished our views 
will prove, since it is hard to 
tell which part was rebuilt, or 
to suppose that any portion 
needed, or had received, 
repair. Artists and 
archzologists alike are muci 
indebted to this gentleman, 
who thus preserved for us the 
shattered home of the Stawels. 
would have been 
deplorable, as it is, in several 


serious 


Its loss 


respec ts, a remarkable piece of 
architecture, and it is some- 
what to be regretted that 
coarse creepers are now 
allowed to obscure, if not to 
disintegrate, its details. We 
know of no similar gatehouse ; 
its embattled central tower 
and double archway show a 
survival of Gothic models amid 
frankly Kenascent surround- 
ings, of which the many shell- 
topped niches are a_ striking 
feature. but the most excep 
tional thing about both gate- 
house and manor house are 

These 
pilasters 


its window mullions. 
round and banded 
used for such purpose are 
wholly original. The only at 
all cognate instance we call to 
mind are the mullions at 
Sydenham, the Devonshire 
house of the Tremaynes, where 
the ovolo and fillet, usual in 
the age of Elizabeth and 
replaced by a 
simple torus or semi-circle. 


ames is 
‘ ’ 


rhey have, however, none of 
the banded pilaster finish 
which distinguishes those at 
Cothelstone, and which is used 
on the inner side of the 
windows as well as on the 
outside, as our view of the hall 
shows. Equally peculiar are 
the pilasters (set on bases and 
rapidly tapering to the string- 
course, where they end in 
support of a smail ornament) 
which occupy the inter-spaces 
of the windows on the south 
front, and have a counterpart 
in the somewhat similar but 
slightly more elaborated pait 
flanking the doorway, which 
the arms of the Stawels sur- 
mount. The position of this 
doorway is another item of 
Gothic work unexpected in so 
late a house. Evidently the hall 
was entered from the screens 
and occupied the whole of the 
width of the elevation between 
the wings, so that the prevalent 
fashion of a central porch was 
however, has been considerably 
modernised, and it is difficult to do more than conjecture what 
were the original dispositions. The present owner, grandson ot 
the restorer, carefully repairs and preserves this ancient fabric, a 
task in which he is well supported by the tenant. Would that 
the same might be said of all owners and occupiers of these 
treasure-houses of national architecture and national history. 
The retention of so much of the house and of the numerous 
outbuildings, all grouping in with the venerable church, and so 
forming the home in life and in death of its old-time lords, gives 
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interest and reality to surviving customs, such as that which 
obtains on this manor, where certain of the tenements were held 
by payment of so many bushels of rye on Michaelmas Day, 
whence these tenants are called rye-renters. And the outer- 
gate arch, originally not facing the avenue, but set across the 
high road, where it served as a gibbet during Jeffries’ * bloody 
assize,” heips us to appreciate and re- 
member the history of the teeming and 
passionate century which saw the rise and 
fall of this ‘*chiele seate of the right noble 
and ancient Familie of Stavells.”’ ‘= 


UNDERGROUND 
-  . SCENERY. 


I’, say, on some clear day in June, 
when young jackdaws are beginning 
to take short flights around the crags 
and early summer excursionists come 
forth in family parties to admire 

Nature and enjoy themselves in the sun- 
shine, you sbould stand at the bend of the 
narrow road that winds through Cheddar 
Gorge, entranced with the magnificence of 
the cliffs, but with both ears open to the 
wisdom of your tellow-men, you will be 
delighted by a surprising unanimity. No 
matter what the dialect or how correct the 
speech, there is but one impression—one 
opinion. The dairyman who has left his 
meadows for an hour or two is struck with 
wonder. “ Lo!” he ejaculates in surprise, 
that scarce does more than whisper. ‘ No- 
beddy wouldn’ never ha’ thought it, zo vur 
vrom the say. There must a-bin a ‘ruption 
years agone. Sure now.” Then his wife, 
stout, matronly and a famous maker of 
cheeses, will fan the flies from her Sunday 
bonnet and red cheeks and, with a vivid 
recollection of recent catastrophes, make the 
suggestion, “ Maybe a_ earthquake, John, 
now, don't ee think?” The young man 
from town, honoured cause of the expedition, 
dismisses the matter in three words, * Vol 
canic, for certain.” To which the country 
maiden, who waits upon his utterances 
with reverence, adds, ** Mus’ be.” ‘Thus, 
clearly, does the grandeur of a_ limestone 
gorge awaken in the uninstructed the idea 
of some great and sudden convulsion of 


Nature. ‘The rocks appear to have been 
cleft asunder. Such lofty cliffs frowning 
upon one another can only have been torn 
apart. And if you should explain thei 


history it will hardly be believed, the truth 
seems too incredible. 

Yet, quite close at hand, in the wonder- 
ful caves which are the chief attraction to 
our trippers, may be found the answer to the 
geological riddle. Deep in the mountain 
range are caverns more magnificent than 
these; some which eyes have never seen, 
others known only to the explorer, and all 
as inaccessible to the general public as the 
Arctic regions. There are underground 
rivers with rapids, eddies, cascades, deep 
pools, waterfalls and accidental weirs caused 
by the falling in of rock. There are little 
brooks and tributary streams. In spite of 
the darkness there is even vegetation in 
some places clinging to the moist limestone 
walls. When at last, at the base of the 
range, the water comes out into the daylight, 
it may be quite a promising young river 
as the Axe, which flows out of the cavern 
called Wookey Hole to make a start in life 
at once in the service of a paper-mill. But 
through all its miles of secret travel the 
water has never ceased to slowly corrode 
away the stone, to wear it by friction and Copyright 
grind itself a larger channel by aid of the 
fragments of rock that from time to time fall from the sides and 
roof to be carried on by the torrent. Thus through ages the 
subterranean passage increases, being, in fact, a gorge in the 
making. At the mouth, being subject to frost, the rock weathers 
away and—*“no one can question the accuracy of the theory of 
ravine formation from the collapse of cavern roofs, as evidenced 
by the instances supplied by Mendip.” 
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in a volume which has just appeared, entitled “ The 
Netherworld of Mendip,” by E. A. Baker and H. EK. Balch, 
we are shown in imagination those wonders of the limestone 
rock which only the very adventurous can ever hope to see. We 
could not be in better company. Mr. H. E. Balch is a 
ologist, who has devoted more than a score of years to Mendip 
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IN THE HALL 


and its caves, while “ the account of actual experiences, in which 


the sporting side is predominant,” is by Mr. E. A. Bake r, an 
enthusiastic explorer of caverns and author of “ Moors, Crag 
and Caves of the High Peak.” The book is illustrated with 
some few diagrams and more than fifty excellers photograp 

Thus the descriptions of these very hazardous expeditions tat 


into the earth are rendered more vivid by accurate picture 
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underground scenery, which, although they have no colour, give 
clearer ideas of the magnitude of these huge caverns than any 
record of measurements can possibly convey. Of the difficulties 
and dangers of cave-hunting we are told in Mr. Baker's very 
interesting chapter entitled “Cave Exploring as a Sport.” In 
speak ng of an attempt to reach the bottom of the Eastwater 
Cavern, he says: 


We hav : . reached a distance of 2,000 feet from the entrance 
and a depth below the surface of 500 feet At this point no absolutely 
impassable barrier has been met with, But the formidable difficulties of the 

urney hither have set a limit to endurance. Illundreds of feet of creeping 
through steep, narrow and contorted passages, compared with which as ries 
of drain-pipes would afiord luxurious travelling ; perpendicular drops of 50 to 
90 feet, with no convenient ledges at the top for letting men down; and, in 
addition, the necessity of transporting great quantities of tackle to the bitter 
end of it, have made a twelve hours’ day underground as much as we could 
stand The dithculty may perhaps be got over hy means of a subterranean 
bivouae Untortunately, it would not do to leave the apparatus In position 
for long beforehand, as it would deteriorate so rapidly, 


\mong the possible impedimenta to be taken on an expedition on 
another page we find casually mentioned : 


Kopes, pulleys, ladders of rope and wood, windlass, rafts, boats, crowbar 
pick, shovel—-all these, and an enormous variety of other things. 

Candles are the best illuminant, much better than any lamy icetylene, 
electric or other But a supply of magnesium wire should be carried, with 
waterproofed matches in water-tight boxes; and a powerful limelight, burning 


ether instead of hydroven for the sake of portability, ts a useful auxiliary 


Although it is not mentioned among the above, the reader will 
feel grateful that Mr. Baker did not forget the camera. In the 
account of the descent into Swildon’s Hole, “ one of the most 
beautiful pieces of underground scenery in Britain,” we have a 
record of the difficulties under which it was sometimes used. It 
had been left behind at the head of a water-chute; but the 
marvellous beauty of the place made the fetching of the precious 
instrument imperative; and safely fetched, in spite of difficulties, 
it was. There was no standing room, except an inch or two of 


THE PROCESSION OF 


SOME little time ago, during the course of an adventure 
which it is not necessary to describe, we came across 

the book from which these curious illustrations are 
taken. It is one of several volumes bound together and on 
the title - page 
its name 1S 
viven as “ Den 
Ver(tandighen 
llovenier, Over 
de twaelt 
Maenden van't 
Jaer.” It is 
dated from 
Antwerp, Anno 
1667. One ol 
the companion 
books with 
which it is 
bound is “ Den 
Nederlandtlen 
llovenier.’ 
From the 
‘Extract Uyt 
de Priviligie,” 
which comes 
from “Philip, by 
the grace of God King of Castile,” and very nearly a dozen other 
places, we learn that the licence to print was given to the author 
at Brussels on August rst, 1665. It is 
interesting to notice that the = similar 
di cument for the preceding book was given 
at the Hague on December toth, 1668, 
and is signed by Johan de Witt and 
Herbert van Bbaumont. The book is 
not one of those that tempt us to read 
so much as it allures to the turning ot the 
page, and an examination of the fine wood- 
cuts and engravings designed to illustrate 
the different processes of the horticulture of 
the time. These incidentally give us many 
an interesting glimpse of the houses and 
surroundings of the gardeners of the seven- 
teenth century. If nothing else is apparent, 
it certainly proves up to the hilt how those 
Dutchmen of the old time delighted in 
quaint inventions and ingenious devices. 
Simplicity is a fetish with us, with them 
it was a quality which still lay in the 
depths of the unknown. Yet in much of Maxcu. 
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slippery ledge, and nowhere for the flashlight except upon the 
author's head. So he was promptly crowned with a piece of stone 
to bear the gun-cotton and the powder, and this was what the 
illumination revealed : 

We were at the junction chamber where, in the remote past, two big 
streams came down from the yawning passages to the left and right, and met 
here, probably as the main stream of the cavern. The roof is a splendid 
dome, hung with resplendent candelabra. But the un que feature of the 
place, the thing that impresses itsel) on the memory as one of the most 
dazzling creations of the wonder-working calcite, is the stalagmite bridge. 
Bridge, I say, but it is more than a bridge, for its complicated arches support 
a beautiful piazza, with a huge array of dripstone terraces, crystal basins, 
massive pedestals and obelisks of stalagmite, which ail but fills the chamber 
and extends some distance up the alcoves behind. Standing on one of the 
great hemispheres of dripstone, one could put one’s head among the pendulous 
shafts above, and see how each was marvellously twisted, moulded and 
fantastically embossed and gemmed with flashing crystals. The splash 
formation covered everything beneath the roof, save portions of the polished 
floor, with millions of tiny spicules 
No brief extract can convey any idea of the various splendours 
that exist in the heart of the range. Where water comes bringing 
minera!s in solution, this underground architecture assumes the 
most brilliant hues. There may be curtains of amber hanging in 
folds, and pillars, lofty as any cathedral can show, the colour of 
the rose. There are domes and porches and walls of calespar and 
arragonite, “the whitest thing there is.” It seems that no dream 
of fairyland can outdo the sober fact. And with the bones of 
extinct animals and pottery from British rubbish heaps, carried 
down by the stream to a great depth, there is also life. In a sun- 
less spot 300ft. below the surface there are tiny snails crawling 
over the clay, depending for their food upon vegetable matter 
brought down by the water. Gossamer-like spider webs are 
stretched across openings in the rock, though the spiders are too 
small to be seen. Well may Mr. Baker ask, “ What flies did 
they live on? Surely not the caddis, whose corpses lay about in 
plenty on every shoal.” WaLTER KayMonp. 


THE MONTHS 

4 N Ade 

their work there is a plainness of ornament that would not be 
despised even to-day. For example, the sundials might be 
copied with excellent effect. There is a jolly old face in the 
centre meant to represent the sun, while formal rays of light 
point to the 
bold and 
decided figures. 
The gardens as 
they are shown 
consist of an 
area divided up 
into an infinite 
number of tiny 
plots. There is be 
in another of ie 
the tractates 
bound up into 
this alluring 
volume a_ pic- 
ture of anapiary 
which our bee- 
keeping readers 
would find 
amusing. From ; 
it we see that => FEBRUARY. 
the elongated 
skeps were placed in a row under a wall with a projecting 
roof, meant evidently to shelter the little workers from the rain. 
The bees have just swarmed and are very 
neatly shown in the air, while the bee- 
keeper with stick and frying-pan is making 
that music which even in English tra- 
dition was believed to be of a kind to induce 
them to settle down. The English tustic, 
it will be remembered, used to employ a 
shovel and a pair of tongs for the same 
purpose. We have given from the volume 
that seemed the most interesting the 
representations of the various monihs. 
But there is another set of which the 
designs are very different. In it January 
brings snow and desolation. In February 
a company of minstrels is seen performing 
before some spectators who are looking 
on froma high balcony. In March the 
principal occupation is shown to be 
pruning. In April men are ploughing 
with oxen, the sower is sowing corn and 
tle wood-cutter is at work. [or May, 
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curiously enough, a hunting scene has 
been chosen, and a hound is just fastening 
to a well-antlered deer. The picture for 
June seems to have been designed to 
create the impression of thirst. In July 
we have sheep-shearing, and in August 
the population seems mostly to have taken 
to the water. September is meant to 
suggest the full bin and the Michaelmas 
goose. In October the huntsman is out 
on the hill, and the farmer is carrying his 
grain to the miller. In November wood- 
cutting is taking place in earnest, and 
December is devoted to preparations for 
a feast. 

In the series selected for the purpose 
of illustration, we see the year opening 
with song and merriment, as if in mid- 
winter the cares of country life had been 
all forgotten. It was not so with Thomas 
Tusser, whose “ Five Hundred Points of 
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APRIL, 


ood Husbandry,” as a written calendar, comes into natural 
comparison with the one before us. In January Tusser exhorts 





his readers, now 
that Christmas 
is ended, to bid 
feasting adieu, 
and in garden, 
hopyard and 
orchard lays 
out an abund- 
ance of work 
for the frugal 
husbandman. 
It is curious 
that in the six- 
teenth century 
he should have 
chosen January 
as a time to 
dwell on the 
breeding of 
hogs, rams and 
calves. Our 
February _ pic- 
ture, it will be 
seen, goes also 
to merriment, 
as it shows 
men, women 
and children 
engaged in a 
kind of ice 
carnival. The 
Englishman 
does not take 
thought of any 
good cheer in 
connection with 
the month; he 
is all for prun- 
ing and thresh- 


ing, hedging, 
ditching and 


ploughing. In 
March we find 
the mediaval 


Dutchmen hard at work in the vineyard, transplanting, trimming 
and tying up the vines. He considers it the time of the greatest 


importance for the garden, and is in 
sympathy with the revival of horticulture 
which took place in the fifteenth century. 
And it is curious to note that the crops 
which he advises are in many cases those 
actually reared now. The gardener of the 
time of Henry VIII. in March sowed his 
small salads, such as cresses and lettuce, 
and also at the same time the seeds of 
leeks, spinach, beet, cabbage and others 
of our most familiar plants. He gives a 
little list of herbs and roots to boil or to 
butter. It includes beans, cabbages, 
carrots, parsnips and turnips, with a few 
others that still are cultivated, though not 
so commonly. That he should give a list 
of strewing herbs of all sorts reminds us 
of a practice that has grown generally 
obsolete, although it used to be done in 
the Old Bailey until a few years ago. 
I'he plants used include cowslips, daisies, 
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lavender, violets, mints, roses and penny- 
royal. Another curious little list 1s that 
of herbs to still in summer. These 
were blessed thistle, bettony and dill, 
endive, eyebright, fennel, fumitory, 
hyssop, mint and plantain. The art of 
distilling simples appears to have been 
perfectly well known in his time, but 
few or none of these plants would be 
used for the purpose to-day. It is in 
April that we see the Dutchman of the 
seventeenth century hardest at work in 
the multitude of plots that form his 
ideal of a garden—digging, hoeing, 
taking and cleaning, while the lord and 
lady traverse the tiny footpaths and 
look on. Tusser does not devote quite 
so much attention to April as to some 
of the other mcnths, although it cannot 
be said that he finds any lack of work 
for that time of the year. May, wherever 


we go, is invariably a merry month, and in one picture 
it seems to be almost entirely devoted to what the Scotch 


people call 
‘¢daffing.’’ 
There is a 
very merry 
party, whose 
frolics are en- 
livened' by 
music; lads 
and lasses are 
sharing the 
greensward 
with showy 
peacocks, men 
are playing a 
game that 
seems to be not 
unlike croquet 
on one green, 
while on a 
second green 
another party 
is engaged in 


bowls. Plea- 
sure-seekers are 
out on the 


water, and the 
title of the 
piece might 
easily have 
been ** Corinna 
Goes a- May- 
ing.’ The more 
business-like 
Tusser is once 
more intent on 
the practical 
work of the 
farm and 
garden. In 
June, however, 
we find the 
same note 
struck; the 
theme of the 


Dutch illustrator 
are represented 


SEPTEMBER, 





AUGUST. 





sheep washing and clipping, which 


very quaintly and in all their diflerent 


phases. ‘Tusser, too, begins his direc- 
tions: 
Wash sheep for to shear, 
That sheep may go bare, 

He goes on to give many directions for 
this important process. ‘The second part 
of his hortation deals with the hopyard, 
and shows how important the cultiva 
tion of hops was at that time. He says: 

The hop for his profit, I thus do exalt, 

It strengtheneth drink, and it favoureth malt ; 

And being well brewed, jong kept it will last, 

And drawing abide, if ye draw not too fast 
In July hay-making is the most important 
occupation of the rural swain, and we see 
the Dutchmen hard at work on it, using 
the scythe, the rake and the hay- 
waggon. Here, again, Tusser is in per- 
fect harmony with them: 

Go sirs and away 


lo ted and make hay. 
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in our illustration it will be seen that in 
the hot weather recourse is often had to 
the leather-bottel, and one of the “ Five 
Hundred Peints of Good Husbandry ”’ 
for this season is that the master should 
make a liberal provision of bottles and 
wallets. in August we see the corn 
harvest in full force, and the picture 
enables us to realise how it was conducted 
in those early days. ‘There is the reaper 
attacking the tall ears with his scythe, 
the binder putting them into sheaves, the 
pitcher with his fork throwing them on to 
the high-piled waggon, a gleaner following 
the harvesters and, as usual, a weary 
labourer addressing himself to a fat bottle. 
fusser gives a very vivid picture of the 
medizval harvest. The farmer is warned 
to * strike up drum, come harvest-man, 
come.” Ile is told to blow horn for OCTOBER, 
sleepers and also to provide clubs for 
them. Next we see that the parson takes away his tithe 
before the rest of the harvest is gathered in. In carting the 
corn he thought 
it necessary to 
tell the  hus- 
bandman ‘* to 
scare hog from 
wheel,”” which 
gvests a pic- 
ture of the half- 
wild pigs of the 
time prowling 
round for a 
share of the 
fallen grain. 
Hay and barley 
had to be 
reaped with a 
sickle, the rake 
followed the 
scythe, the 
shock of corn 
VOVEMBER. had to stand 


su 
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till it sweated, and after other directions 
he does not fail to put in a word for the 
class to which Ruth belonged. “ Let 
gleaners glean,” he says, and finishes with 
the well-known brief but exquisite picture 
of the end of the harvest : 

Come home, Lord, singing, 

Come home, corn bringing. 

*Tis merry in hall, 

Where beards wag all. 
September in the Netherlands finds its 
emblem in a garden where the apple- 
gatherers are busy, the care with which 
the picking is done setting an example well 
worthy of being followed. ‘Tusser’s cue is 
that the tenancies are ended, the old farmers 
going out and the new coming in; but 
he also gives directions about gathering 
fruit. He is, too, solicitous about the bees, 
and inculcates the planting of strawberry 
roots and berry bushes in this month. 
October is the month of vintage, and our picture shows a merry 
crowd engaged in the various processes necessary to convert the 
grape into wine. 
November is de- 
voted to wood- 
cutting and the 
haulage of 
timber. In 
mediaval Eng- 
land this did 
not take place. 
The gardener 
was occupied 
with trenching 
and manuring 
for the winter. 
December is 
typified by a 
pig-killing 
scene; this, 
too, is the 
main theme of 
‘Tusser. 





IN THE GARDEN. 


Tue Rose in WINTER. 

Hike severe frosts which have frozen the ground harder 
than for many years past will have troubled the mind 
ot the Rose-grower who has not taken our advice to 
protect the bush or dwarf and standard Roses. During 
recent years the winters have not been sufficiently 

evere to harm any except the most tender varieties; but we 
have always protected the plants in the event of a hard and 
prolonged frost. ‘This year it will probably be found that the Rose 
has been hard hit; the biting winds in the early days of January, 
unaccompanied over the greater part of England with snow, an 
invaluable protective covering to the plants, will have played 
much havoc. Fortunately we “earthed up” even the climbers 
over pergola and fence, and by this we mean drawing the soil 
over the crown or base of the plants to a depth of several inches. 
Ifthe shoots are killed or damaged, the roots are safe, and in many 
vardens a little thinning out of the growths on the climbing Rose is 
an advantage. Rose-growers are greatly afraid to prune severely, 
but it isonly by removing worn-out and weakly growths that a flood 
of flowers is gained for the following summer. Very tender Roses, 
however, will probably not survive the sharp spell of winter weather 
occurring at the time of writing, but if a thaw sets in we would 
protect at once any varieties which are not really hardy except 
in quite the favoured parts of the Southern Counties. Nothing 
provides a better safeguard than fine cotton netting stretched 
over the entire plant, or a double layer of fish-netting. At the 
base of the stems work in plenty of Bracken. It may not be 
known which are the most tender Roses, but if any of the following 
are in the garden give protection: Réve d’Or (the beautiful baff- 
coloured Noisette Rose), White Banksian and Yellow Banksian, 
Macartney, Fortune's Yellow and Rosa microphylla. It will be 
interesting to examine the newer Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses to 
see whether they have passed through this frost trial satis- 
factorily. We think many will have suffered severely, if they 
have escaped at all. A hard winter punishes the standard Tea 
Roses terribly, and some years ago we well remember the loss of 
an entire collection to that famous .Rose-grower, the late Mr. T. 
W. Girdlestone, at that period the degree of hardiness this form 
of Rose could stand not baving been ascertained. The difficulty 
is to adequately protect the heads of standard Roses. In 


my hilltop garden, exposed to every wind that blows, this 
type of plant is not a success, much to my disappointment. 
Nothing in the world of Roses is prettier than the slender flower- 
wreathed shoots of a standard Rose, and when the Rambler Teas, 
those with shoots which almost sweep the ground, are in bloom, 
a fountain of blossom delights the eye. I was speaking to Mr. 
kX. Mawley, the hon. secretary o: the National Rose Society, on 
the simplest and most satisfactory way of protecting the standard 
Tea Rose, and he said he had tried a good many methods, but 
the one adopted is to drive a centre stake, rising about 1ft. above 
the head of each plant, firmly into the ground close to the 
standard itself, and then make the stem secure. Afterwards tie 
the shoots loosely to the stake in a roughly conical form, then 
lightly thatch over with straw or Bracken; whichever material is 
used it should be tied firmly to the top of the stake. Two other ties 
lower down will also be necessary to keep the conical capin its place 
in windy weather. Of the two, straw is the more protective, as it 
holds less moisture and more completely throws off rain and snow. 
Roses are grown in every garden worthy of the name in increasing 
numbers each year. Just before the frost set in I planted groups 
of the newer Tea and Tea-scented varieties, and fortunately 
earthed up over the base of the plants more thoroughly than last 
year. I have no misgivings as to their future. It is not 
possible, as Mr. Mawley says, to lay down any fixed rules as to 
what protection is necessary under the circumstances, soils and 
climates differing greatly according to the localities; but no 
matter where the garden may be, it is always wise to be prepared 
for emergencies, remembering that the Tea and many of the 
Hybrid Tea Roses are not thoroughiy hardy. 1 make it a rule 
to lay in plenty of Bracken in autumn, before the stems become 
brittle. ‘There is no better protection for Roses. C. 


Two BEAUTIFUL RHODODENDRONS 
THERE is no more beautiful Rhododendron in the world than Pink Pearl, 
which, we think, may be considered quite hardy. It will be interesting, 
however, to see the effect the sharp frosts have had upon this and other of the 
more tender wild Rhododendrons and hybrids derived from them. The second 
illustration shows a plant in Mr. H. M. Arderne’s interesting garden, The Hil, 
Claremon:, near Cape Town. No finer specimen in the world is said to 
exist. it is oft. high, 8ft. through, and at the time the photograph was 
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taken had 105 perfect clusters cf 
flowers open. These clusters are 
very large, also the individual tlower, 
and the colovr is a celightful pink, 
as tender as the pink on the petal 
vf a China Rose. [he plant is 
growing near a Lily pond in black 
fibrous peat enriched with Oak leai- 
mould and partially shaded. Mr 
Arderne obtained the plant, then 
small, of course, in 1896, and this 
with about thirty others have suc- 
ceeded wonderfully by the Lily pond. 
The other Rhododendron is not a 
hybrid, but a species, and differs, as 
the illustration shows, greatly in 
character from Pink Pearl. It has 
been introduced about twenty years, 
and is still rare in English gardens, 
though when masses of rosy pink 
bloom are desired R. racemosum is 
the shrub te plant It is a native of 
Western China, and although it 
grows 2ft. to 3ft. in height, flowers 
appear when the stems have not 
developed more than a few inches 
It not only flowers early and profusely, 
but when it is only two years old 
A WALK ROUND THE GARDEN. 
At this season of the year a 
walk round the garden, perhaps to 
see the winter Iris stylosa flowering 
in some sunny sheltered corner, 
should give rise to many practical 
thoughts. There is not a garden 


in existence that cannot be im- 





proved, and where some opportu- 


nities do not occur of adding to E. ]. Wallis THE RARE RHODODENDRON RACEMOSUM AT KEI. Copyright. 


its beauty and _ interest, Spaces 

near houses frequently abound in ugly corners that cry aloud for the for training on light supports; Gourds round and long bottle Gourds and 
exercise of just that litthe amount of thought and trouble thet may serpentine Gourds, and the useful as well as beautiful Vegetable Marrow, 
convert them into places of delight. Orders for flower seeds will soon If one had to live for a year in a house where there was no garden, but 
be sent out. and it may be well, therefore, to note a few plants that may only the shapeless heaps of an old gravel t or mounds of builders’ rubbish, 
be grown quickly and may serve during the summer to do the temporary how beautiful they could be made by late summer, with here and there a good 
work that may be later carried out more thoroughly with permanent hole prepared, and with clever arrangements of sticks and stakes, with Gourds 
plants. A great deal may be done with ornamental Gourds alone. All they great and small, Japanese Hlops, major Convolvulus and Runner Beat 
want is a space of rather rich earth to root in, when they can be trained over on poles, festooned from pole to pole, and ¢ er scandens, a plant that in 
a hedge bunk, on low walls, over the roofs of low buildings or faggot stacks. one season will make prodigious growth; and, best of all, with Nasturtius 

[here seem to be Gourds of all shapes and for all purposes, from the great of the old trailing kind, including the Canary Creeper. Ihe Nasturtiums are 
orang: Potirou for heavy stems to the little toy kinds, the size of an orange, among the gayest of climbing plants, and it is a pity they have been over 


shadowed of late years by less worthy 
plants. The flowers are brilliant 
and varied in colour, and the Canary 


Creeper, or, as it is called in 


t OKS 
and catalogues, Tropwolum cana 
rense, gives a w come toucn ol 
colour wherever it is placed, W 
hive seen the ordinary Climbing 


Nasturtiums grown in such a way that 
their shoots ramble among shrubs, 
ind the effect is delightful \ scarlet 
N isturtium, for example, ren inds one 
at a distance, under these conditions, 
olthe famous Flame-flower(Tropawolum 
speciosum) Kelerring again to the 
Japanese Hop, nothing gives creater 
pleasure, for the reason that its growth 
ina few months is remarkable. \ 
newly-made pergola, summer-hous« 
or fence may Le clothed quickly with 
its luxuriant growth of shoo and 


foliage Then 


For Poor BANKS, 

in hottest sunshine, there are the 
annual Iberises, Silene and Saponaria 
the Stonecrop and the gorgeous 
Portulaca, An unsightly heap o 
garden rubbish is a paradise for 
Gourds, both to grow in and ramble 
over Globe Artichokes or Cardoons 
sown in such a place are rand 
plants, of noblest foliage by the end 
of the summer. Kitchen gardens, 
so olten cull and dismal, can be 
brightened by plants grown in any 
old box or pa king-case, perhaps 
sawn in half and filled with Stocks 
and Asters, or any other half-hardy 
annuals, or sown with Mignonette or 
planted with a few Geraniums There 
is a plant for every place and every 
4 kin | of circumstance, save only wher 
; ‘ the alr is poisoned by chemical fumes 

I ‘ 7: y Walk round the home domains I 
the rush of the many interests that 


PINK PEARL RHODUDENDRON IN SOUTH AFRICA. later season brings, and 
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Messrs. Paul and Son of Cheshunt to the December meeting, when it 


received the award of merit. Its value for large conservatories is 
undoubted ; the foliage is very handsome and the stems are terminated by 
graceful pyramids of spotless white flowers which ren l one of those ofa 
single Dahlia. There is something of the Dahlia imperialis about it, and 


when we write this it is not to the detriment of the Montana, 


SHOOTING. 


PHEASANT-SHOOTING AT 
STANAGI 

“S11 vriter ha i very vivid 
recoliection of hearing, a t 
boy, a lamou ooter observe 

with much ententiousne 

“| vo East for partridge 

it West for pheasant e Perhaps it 

is hardly necessary to remark that his 
centre ol vdeparture which he had in 
when making this oditer dictum 
is London. He had thus the great 
ing countie considered more 


jusively great for shooting then 
than they are now—to the East, and to 
e We t sili the hill country of Eneland, 

ll the ** West Country” specially 
illed, and Wales. This old hooter 
he is old now, though no one but a boy 
could have thought him so then) was 
really before his time. I did not well 
inlet ind what he meant, for at that 
date l.ast Anglia was the great shootin 
part of England without any doubt or 
juestion. Whether it were pheasant 
r partridge, fur or feather, that you 


ere after, it did not matter. Norfolk 
ind Sullolk meant hooting in the 

me superior sen tnat Leicestershire 
ul the shires generally meant hunt W. A. f 
ing Ihe rest was just more or less 
imitation and make-believe. We have changed all that now. 


lor one thing, the partridge has been induced, by more intelligent 
management, to imerease its numbers enormously all over a 
reat part of England outside Last Anglia (although even at the 
time that this now old gentleman made his remark as quoted 
here were many more partridges than most people now realise 
in Cheshire and the adjacent counties), and, for another thing, 
that knows 
at pheasants in the hill countries, if managed properly at all, 
istory by Charles Reade, say, compared 
ith one by Anthony Trollope—to what they are in the flat lands. 
On the Welsh hills generally, and in the coverts of Stanage Park 
In particular, which are the scenes of the ac ompanying pictures, 


4 
ull the shooting world anything has become aware 


ire quite another story 


the pheasantis a splendidly sporting bird. You cannot have more 
porting ots, no matter what creature be the quarry, than these 
lensant rive, hey can, if it be wishe d, be sent overhead at 





We. A. Kouch THE KNOLL ON A MISTY MORNING. 





A TWISTING PHEASANT. Copyright 
such a height that a pop-gun would have just as much chance as 
a full-choked twelve-bore of bringing them to bag, or even 
hurting them at all. It is not only the height at which the birds 
come that makes them difficult; they are apt to come at all sorts 
of curves, following more or less the contours of the Welsh hills 
especially with that outward. curve, away from the shooter, 
which is so peculiarly difficult to gauge and allow for rightly. 
When this curve is combined with the downward slant on wings 
extended but motionless, it needs, perhaps, a Welshman born 
and bred among the hills and among these pheasants to do them 
proper justice. One half of the difficulty, in many cases, has not 
vet been told, for, though here and there the stands for the 
guns may be on level ground, or here and there may be 
terraced out of the steep mountain-side, nine times out of 
ten a shooter here will find himself requiring the agility 
of the wild goat to keep his footing securely when he turns 
quickly at a bird, and the precarious- 
ness of the foothold adds enormously 
to the difficulty of the shot. Add to it 
all that the wind is apt to come in 
Strange swirls and eddies and with a 
mighty violence round the shoulders of 
these great hills, and you may see that 
this is no game for the ** made” shooter, 
who has learned the grammar of the 
art painfully, in middle age, at some 
metropolitan shooting school; it is a 
plac e for the good natural shooter, who 
has been brought up from boyhood 
with a gun in his hand, and preferably 
for one who has been brought up in 
familiarity with these Welsh hills and 
these Welsh pheasants. 

Of all the stands at Stanage Park, 
perhaps the one which tests these 
natural and acquired gifts of the shooter 
most shrewdly is that which is shown 
in the first place in the picture called 
“A Twisting Pheasant.” The title is 
a description of what is taking place; 
but the puzzling thing about all this 
shooting is that it is a title which is 
very apt for the description of nearly 
every bird which comes at this stand, 
as well as of a great many at other 
stands. Most of the stands are in the 
park, and thou 


Copyrighi. vl there are olher piaces, 
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maybe, where the pheasants come as 
high, and possibly with as difficult 
curves on them here and there, there is 
almost certainly where 
there are so many of such stands within 


nowhere else 
such a small compass and such a short 
distance the house, nor situated 
o picturesquely as in this beautiful bill 
country of Wales, wooded with beech, 
birch, oak, fir and so on. The Uppei 
Teme through the property, 
giving capital fishing of the wet-fly 
order, very varied and interesting. As 


an incident in the shooting day it comes 


Irom 


flow Ss 


In mal ly as an occasion for the exercise 
of the retriever’s pluc k and intelligence, 
as one of the pictures shows. 


To come back to the Knoll again 

the name indicates the formation 
of the land, and it may be seen that 
the outline of the coverts is rather on 


OUT OF 


(CAMERA) 


RANGE. 
—the guns in a broad level between 
two wooded hills. They come perhaps 
bigher here than at the Knoll stands, 
but they are not such evasive birds; 
they have not the same curve on them, 
are more straightforward, and a good 
ahead, will 
account for a fair proportion. 

Most of the remaining pictures 
may be allowed to speak for themselves, 
as they do sufficient clearness. 
The owner of Stanage Park is Mr. 
C. C. Rovers, one of the two seated 
figures in the picture showing the 
guns, and the picture which has the 
river for its chief feature shows in 
the background the small, but greatly 
improving, grouse 


steady shooter, holding wel 


wilh 


There is, 
which 


moor, 


however, one llustration sug- 


gests a good deal more than the usual 
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the curve, so this 
again is often a 
reason for a_ twist 


on the birds’ flight. 
The pi ture called 


“The Knoll on a 
Misty Morning ” 
shows a stand 
which is really a 


backing-up place to 
the stand just pre- 
viously mentioned. 
It is a little 
down, and the birds 
are, if anything, 
inclined to be a 
little higher up, so 
it is a teribly 
testing plac e lor a 
gun. Ina country 
like this birds can 
be often 
high as you please 


lower 


made as 


by placing the guns 
down on the 
but 
of the stands where 
they come well and 
very high indeed is 
that shown in the 
picture entitled 
“The Home Stand” 


lower 


hillsides ; one 


A. Kou 3 


RETRIEVING 


THE HOME STAND. Sopyright 
casual comment; this is that which shows the kite brigade, 
the three little girls and the horse and cart. The horse and cart 
need not keep us, but surely the use of those kites for the con 
trolling of the pheasants is worth some notice. It has been 


common enough for partridges and grouse, to make them lic 
well to dogs, but 
novelty. 


is an aid to the beating of pheasants it has a 
lhe general beating principle with most ot these 
* to beat 
downwards and push out the birds over the heads of guns posted 
below. Pheasants in hanging coverts such as these 
more liable to rise in the middle of 
everywhere, without walking 


coverts lying thus on the hillsides is, of course them 
are perhaps 
the covert, he re, there and 
steadily on till they come to the 
end of the covert (or to a particularly dense place Ii it) than 
birds in a flat covert. ‘These birds thus 
height over the heads of any of the lower 
tall their flags, poste d at the flanks of 
them going straight 


rising are at a great 


stops, no matter how 
the coverts to try to kee p 
But they cannot get higher 
the kites, or at least cannot vet to sucha height that the 


tion of the kite sailing in the 


forward, than 
not an obj ct of greater 
below. So they 
It does not appear that the form of the kite is of any 
great importance. It need not be very like a bird of prey in ordet 


sky is 
apprehension than the gun quietly waiting far 
come on. 


to excite the tear of the pheasant , and they eem to regard 
such an aerial portent as one of the common and cheap box 
kites with just as much terror as the much more expensive 
things made specially in hawk-like shape. Moreover, the hawk 
like kites do not seem to be nearly such good sailers in the ai 


and require a much stronger breeze to take them up and to keep 
them there. It is likely that the use of kites has not been 
nearly as much exploited as it might be, with the purpose ol 
controlling the movements of the birds and bringing them over 


the guns. 


It is true that they can only be used when there is a 
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roosting 


much to 


a little they are capital 


shelters for the birds, and 
be commended on all grounds. 


DANGER IN DIGGING AFTER A FERRET. 


THERE is a danger which is hardly at all 
familiar process oi 


appreciated in the very 


digging after a ferret in a bank of earth which 


is at all liable to crumble and come cown in a 
small avalanche. A fatal instance in point 
occurred near Grantham only 1 few weeks ago 


A tabbit-catcher into th: side of an old 


dug 
quarry in which his string ferret was lying up 
the line 


in a rabbit-hole. In all probability 

had become entanzled round a root, or had 
stuck in the cleft between two stones. The 
former is a frequent trouble with the string 


ferret, but the latter more liable, p rhaps, to 


occur when the holes being ferreted are in an 
Hlowever that untor 


old quarry. may be, the 


until he 


tunate man appears to have dug in 

had made a hole down which he could thrust 
the creater part of his body, and as he thus 
thrust himself some stones and rubbish, no 
doubt loosened by his digging, came down 
from the cliff above and interred him alive. 


Death have been caused by 


suffocation 


appears to 


Evidently this is the kind of 


ul K THE GROUSE WILL BEYOND THE TEME. Copyright accident which need hardly be feared except 

in the case of a man working alone, 
wind, but the ire just the days when birds are most difficult to as most of these professional rabbit-catchers do work. The writer of 
control, In a calm they are verv docile and, though the kite this very note was out ferreting long ago in the South of England, when a 
will not float in a calm, there is still the alternative of a mass of earth fell down similarly from a loose bank in which the man who 
cheap balloon. Perhay *, howeve;», this ts 


wandering into the attenuated = altitudes 
of speculation; but the end, at least, is 
prac tical enou tt 

\ vreat eal ot thought and care 
ha been given to the wellare of the 
pheasant it Stanage, as of the gun 
fol whose Sake Live pheasants are 
reared. It 1 a great rabbit country, 


viding a covert 


which the rabbits will not eat in a 
hard winter al vhich the pheasants 
ike has been found a very difheult one. 


rhododen 
there 1S 


There is always the common 
and of thi 
a great deal in the 


the 


dron (ponticum), 


coverts, affording 
its drip 


good shelter in snow, though 


and the lack of insect-life beneath it da 
not commend it to pheasants at most 
season There is bracken in plenty, 
but of course the first snowfall flattens 
that. The Corsican pine has been tried, 
and here, as elsewhere, maintains, so far, 
its credit of bein immune from the 
bunmnice No other shrub or tree seems, W. A. Aouch. 
in the hard winters, proof against the 


rabbits, and even these Corsicans 
really hard winter, seeing 


When they grow 


uneer of the Welsh hill 
not vet had the test of a 
they have been planted only recently. 


have 
Liat 





THE AITE BRIGADE AND THE 


W. A. Rouch. 


GAME-CARKT, 
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THE 


dug 


was working the ferrets had practically buried himself, as he g alter a 


ferret which was lying up with a family of young rabbits. In this case no 
tregedy occurred, because there were many willing hands ready to assist in 
extricating the man from his very disagreeable 
situation ; 


; but if he had been by himself he 
would almost inevitably have suffered precisely 
the same fate as the poor rabbit-catcher of 
Grantham Nw doubt, it is only once in a 
thousand times of digging in a place of this 
kind that such an accident will happen, but it 
is as well to take note of its possibility when 


working a ferret single-handed. 


WiILDFOWL ON THE EAst Coast. 


As usual in the weather, and even 


litte before it, as if they hada foreknowledge 


Severe 


of its coming, wildfowl of many species have 
arrived in great numbers on the East Coast and 
have been giving the wildfowlers fine sport. 
Nor is it only the birds coming oversea from 
the East that 


those already congregated on that coast when 


arrive to swell the numbers of 
a spell of really severe weather comes in 


addition to them there are all the duck ol 
various kinds which have hithcrto been living 


These 


waters, becoming frozen, are no lorger suitable 


on the inland waters and marshes. 


for their habitat, and they desert them and go 
eastward to the coast, there meeting the other 


fowl which have come westward from the 


Continental waters where the frost is harder 


As to the arrival 
before 


and affects even the salt sea 
of the 
Copyright’ the 


own East Coast 


birds on our 


weather in this country becomes really 





rar 


cee a 
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rigorous, there is ro need to credit them with gifts of prophecy 
or foresight on that account. The more probable explanation is that they 
come westward, like many other birds, because they find conditions of life 
too hard for them on the Continent, and our cold weather is generally prefaced 
by something of the same kind over there a day or two befure we experience 





IRELAND AND THE CHAMPIONSHIP. 

THINK it is about time that someone should put the facts a little more 
plainly than they have been put about the claim of Ireland to have the 
championship played on one of her emerald greens. There has been 
a great deal said about it which implied a complete misapprehension 
of the true facts and of the position of the delegates, who have been 

most unjustly blamed for not receiving the deputation which came 
over from the Irish Golf Union, This happened some years ago, on the 

occasion of the amateur championship being played at St. Andrews. A 





knock came at the door of the committee-room where the delegates were 
holding high council and a head was put in requesting admission for an Irish 
deputation. Everyone knew its object. Admission, rightly or wrongly, was 
refused, and the refusal provoked various an generous criticism. But the 
chief ground for refusal was really one of mercy—that if the deputation was 
admitted it would only lay its case before a boy which had no power to deal 
with it—a body which was appointed for a particuiar object, and that object 
quite a different one from the object to which the deputation desired them 
to direct their attention. The deputation did just as well to stay outside, 
because if it had entered it would only have been to address those who might 
hear what it had to sav with sympathy indeed, but with no power to move. 


Tue Wronc ENb oF THE—CLUB 

For my own part, I confess all sympathy with the Irish sentiment 
generally in this matter and the disappointment of that very futile deputation 
in particular; but, with all respect, it does seem to me as if the Irish Golf 
Union had itself only to thank for its repulse. Writing on the subject 
lately, an Irish scribe has stated that there is as much enthusiasm for golf 
beneath the coat of Irish frieze as in ‘‘ any heart that pulsates beneath the 
kilt of the Scot.” The Irish golfing authorities appear to have misapprehended 
the place of the delegates’ committee in the golfing body politic, rather as this 
writer seems to be uncer a little misconception about the exact position of the 
heartin a Scotsman’s body, The delegates are appointed, one by eac' of the 
clubs which have a say in the arrangement of championships, for special purposes 
in connection with those championships, among which purposes the selection 
of a new green is certainly not included, and, this being their position, 
what the Irish Golf Union ought to have done, was I imagine, to 
have made application to each of the clubs through their respective 
secretaries. The clubs, or their committees, would then have instructed 





their delegates to act, or nut to act, in the matter, That, I think, is how 


the campaign should have been conducted; but the Irishmen went for the 





tail, instead of the head, of the golfing body politic, and were surprised that 
it would not wag the entire animal. 


New Links IN THH BAssks PYRENEES, 

Writing at a moment when an iron frost at home is turning the golfer’s 
thoughts to more Southern countries, it is interesting to read Taylor's 
uncommonly good report of the capacities for golf of the land which he has 
surveyed for the purpose of making a golf links at St. Jean de Luz. He 
speaks of it as ‘* practically in the town,” with an extent of 130 acres, which 
is ample. He indicates that he foun it advisable to lay out the first half of 
the course a good deal longer than the second owing to the natural formation 
of the ground, Such descriptive phrases as ‘very undulating,” 
sporting and full of incident,” ‘‘soil of a light, porous nature, capable of 


** very 


projucing a turf of good texture,” and so on, seem io show his opinion, which 
he has the habit of stating fairly and squarely. He ends up by saying that 
if the work be carried out as he recommends the course as a test of first-class 
‘will compare most favourably with the greai majority of links.” This 


‘ ’ 


golf 
is all good hearing, and should make for the great social and. financial 
advantage of the town of St. Jean de Luz. 


THE MONKs. 

There is something particularly charming in the account of the sixteenth 
annual general meeting of the Brotherhood of Ye Monks of Ye Braids, the 
famous Edinburgh Golf Club. The office-bearers of the brotherhood hold 
the ecclesiastical sounding titles of Abbot, Scribe and Chamberlain. There 
is an old-world flavour about the whole business which is in fine keeping with 
the traditions of a game that is Royal and Ancient, and seems to correct the 
tendencies of a democratic golfing age. That the brotherhood can play 
golf as well as sustain titles of a sounding solemnity is attested suffi- 
ciently by the fact that the worthy Abbot is none but that well-known golfer 
of the Lothians, Mr. J. M. Williamson. 


Cork Grips. 
Throughout my golfing life, almost until its present advanced period, I 


sé 


have always thought that respecting the *‘ grips” of golf clubs there was ‘‘ nothing 


> Poor old Corney Grain used to say that he had always believed 


like leather.’ 
there was nothing like leather until he had tasted a certain dish of stewed 
kidneys given him at a complimentary dinner in a provincial hotel. It is not 
stewed kidneys that have char ged, or at least modified, my own opinion; it is 
the cork grips which I find many people using now. There are many other 
grips, rubber is the matetial principaliy in use, which are very pleasant indeed 
when the weather is fine. But when there is « real soak of rain the rubber is 
like an eel’s tail fur security of grip. What did Mr. Osmun! Scott, who used 
to grip rubber, do on that soaking wet day of the final of ths championship 
at Prestwick, wherein he was beaten by Mr. Barry? He had all his rubber 
grips taken off and leather substituted, It is not every man who 
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it. It nearly always comes to us on an east wind, though not always 
with an east wind of such force and keenness as has made the wildfowler’s 
sport this winter such as only the hardiest and most eager can find exactly to 
their liking. 

[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON OUR LATER PAGES. | 


G R ia ia N. 
HUTCHINSON. 


is so ready to learn by experience; but this was a peculiarly painful 
experience. Others have suffered similar terrible things. And as it is 
with rubber, so with other substitutes for leather, But the same trouble] 
does not seem to occur with the cork grips. I have not given them any ful 
trial personally —I am too old to change—but those who have say tuat wet 
cork is no more slippery than wet leather—nothing is as good to hold in the 
wet us in the dry—and when a polished surlace does work on to them by 
dint of the kind of palm oil which is sometimes spoken of as ** honest 
perspiration,” then the surface can be roughened again quickly with a piece 


of glass or of sand-paper and all is beautiful again. For people who do not 





like leather—and some have an unaccountable objection to it—the cork grips 


are smely to be recommended. oe BS 


GOLF HIOLES AND THEIR NOMENCLATURE, 

Phere are undoubtedly many golfers who believe that a bunker, or th 
locality of some particular hole, be their names ever so melodious, are not 
made thereby any more pleasant for the player who should, unhappily, find 
his shots enguifed among the surrounding difficulties Mark Twain has 
somewhere sail that there are circumstances lkely to arise even in the life of 
a cat that will cause it to swear; but if the American humorist had serve a 


long apprenticeship in golf, and had been privileged to keep company with 
all sorts and conditions of its players, he would have seen how the names 
given to certain golf holes on many links mere:y served by their gentle and 


alluring simplicity to rouse the slumbering profanity of every pious Christian 


and long-sutfering stoic. To ali golfers a bunker is not the less difficult to 
get out of that is christened with a name as poetic as the sweet 
smelling rose. It is no less strange to note the diversity of nomen 
clature prevalent for holes and bunkers over all links. Some of them are 


distinctive in their patriotic or warlike glory, some are merely redolent of local 
tradition or local geography, and others, again, serve to commemorate the 
sinful error of some local player of strong and picturesque individuality who 
could never play a shot across a certain bunker without being entrapped in its 
sandy embraces, Of the last-named are Lord Shand’s bunker at Musselburgh, 
Walkinshaw and Sutherland at St. Andrews, and Brodie’s Grave at North 
Berwick. 
Puk MYPHOLOGICAL AND THE WARLIK} 

Some constructors of courses have been endowed with imayination far 
beyond the ordinary golfing level of jocal tradition and the eccentricity of 
nature. here must be flew players to-day who have not tried their niblick 
luck in the historic Hell of St. Andrews, the Hades of Sandwich and 
the Pandemonium of Musselburgh, though the lies in and about all of 
them are greatly less terrifying than they used to be many years ago, 
Berwick -on- Tweed has its Styx, Ballantrae its Purgatory, Islay its 
Mount Zion, Lossiemouth its Mount Lebanon, Ashdown Forest its 
\pollyon ; and when one has threaded his devious way in and through 
such hazards a certain glimmering of tiuth penetrates the mind of the player 
that the names chosen are quite satisfying enough in the appropriateness ol 
their description, The idea has been to choose a name that will adequately 
depict the terrors attendant upon a foozled shot at some particularly difficult 
hole, and thus some local committees have fairly enough laid under contribu- 
tion the familiar imagery of Punyan, Dante, Milton and the Bible On the 
military side we have the Redan at North Berwick—a fine rampart hole 
that has to ke carried with the best and straightest of flying tee shots. 
There is a Malakoff at Cumbrae and Leven, a Tel-el-Kebir at Troon, a 
Cromwell at Dunbar, Manipur in Islay, and a Balaclava and Roike’s Drift at 
Machrihanish. Of the last-named bunker it is related that in it an English golfer 
on a holiday once spent a busy five mnutes trying to get his bail out, Standing 
breathless on the greensward once again, he told his opponent ** 1 went into 
that place an English gentleman, and | came out a blaspheming cad.” Most 
of these warlike names tell their own golfing story. They either recall, in a 
golfing sense, some faint memory of the battle scene, or, as with such rames 
as Spion Kop and Rorke’s Drift, they localise to some extent the year when 
the hole was made or thus christened, 


GKOGRAPHICAL AND LOCAL NAMES. 

It is but natural, however, that the majority of holes on the links should 
be christened after some local point of geography, or according to some 
local tradition associated with the spot at which the bunker or the hole is 
placed. There are, for example, the Druid’s Mere and the Fairy Dell at 
Blairgowrie, while the best-known hazard on the old Bruntsfield links at 
Edinburgh was known as the Tumbler’s Hollow—so called because in old 
days it was the gathering spot of the nomad acrobats, and was afterwards 
associated with a ghastly murder in the history of old Edinburgh crime 
Chere are Alps at Hoylake and Prestwick; Himalayas at Prestwick and Tolly 
Gunge, near Calcutta; Sahara at Sandwich; Inchkeith, Aberlady and North 
Berwick Law at Luffuess; The Roundell at Gullane; The Dodger at Lanark 
a heart- breaking hole, something like the sixth at Walton Heath; the 
Car linal’s Nob at Prestwick (a name which is associated with the local tradi 


tion of a match between a laird and a monk for the nose of the latter as a 





wager); a Tattenham Corner at Gulmarg in Kashmir; Fidra at Archerfield ; 


and the Ailsa at Troon, Holes that are christened (Quarry, Burn, Target, 
Hill, Road, Heather, Punchbowl and Rushes are the common property of 
nearly all golf courses, and where they occur it is usually found that they 


bear the imprint of th ir character in their name But perhaps the most 
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ular names to a Southern ear are the Gaelic titles of the holes en the fine 
I at Isla fexa, A nara, Crannag, Glenegedale, Druim, Ifrinn, 
Vinay ind Gsara Tota are me of the names for the holes, and when it is 
burt 1m that tl ca $ ar (saelic-speaking, with but an im riect 
comn iol I ish, it will be realised that a game here has an interest for 
Visi t ul ti I > ,t 
rik MAIDEN AND THe Wibpow., 
lt is a very cur tudy in golfing topography to find how the name of 
t funmous nker at Sandwich and that of the equally well-known hazard 
at Ilayling Isla have been reduplicated all over the world, For example, 
“ » the Tolly G Club, Calcutta, was started, many years ago, it 
was decided to name all th bunkers on the course after well-known 
ris at home, and one of these bunkers was christened The Maiden, 
ln Islay also they christened a very fair fac-simile of the Sandwich 
bunker Th . W Maifen, out of gratitude and compliment 
i ut t servi s rendered to the cause of the game by the leading 
r in Scot Lisewher throughout the golfing world there 
ul Maidens ol less and lighter deyree, the last borrowing of the 
name by by Mr. Macdonald in his construction of the ideal golf course 
Viner i l Widow, however, does not seem to bear such an 
ittractive personality, for with the exception of a namesake in Wales no other 
unker of the same nam in be recall ut the moment. Is the popularity 
with wl ithe name of Ti Maiden has been adopted as suitable for the 
nomenclature of a notable bunker typical of the admiration and enthusiasm of 
nankin flor attractiv innocence and beauty of form, for an object that 
nspires affection and has to be discreetly wooed in order to be won? Does 
t the gigantic bunker inspire admiration in all and dread in many, invoke 
ambition of every golfer ** to fly her” and to sing her charms in perennial 
mu? Does The Wriow, on the other hand, evoke the caustic cynicism of 
human nature in the declaration that the elegant proportions of the bunker 
' so tied becau sh is pron to entrap the unwary, because, as Sir 
k ' Coverley woul iv, “* These widows, sir, are the most perverse 
creatur mt wot 
Lik SANDWICH MAIDEN, 
It is always inter sting to look at the genesis of a name, even on the 
eit site No he Cin gvatnsay the poetic and picturesque beauty attuching 
to the non of the famous Sandwich bunker; and many are the spec ulations 
“ have been ma by gollers as to how the christening process actually 
rose Among all the interesting theories advanced, no sp culation has 
ittached to it more dignity, charm and real poetic beauty than the one 
which was offered many years ago by Mr. Webster Giynes, a golfer well 
known at Wimbledon and Sandwich. He was the poet of both clubs, and 
his scholar-l verse, Instinct with felicity of phrase and graphic imagery, 
is embodied as yood a theory of the christening of The Maiden as is 
ly ever to be loithcoming, Mr. Webster Glynes wrote a golfing epic 
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entitled ** The Maiden,” which he dedicated to Dr. Laidlaw Purves, the 
founder of the St. George’s Club. This is how he describes the bunker in 
those early years: 


**On Sandwich Links there lies, beside the shore, 
A lofty Mound, like some Cetacean huge, 
Some Dolphin grand with monster head, cust up 
From out the boist’rous sea, that once did flow 
To Sandwich Town and Richborough’s anc'ent walls 
Steep are its sides, of treach’rous yielding sand, 
That mocks ascent; each step, advanced, sinks back, 
And leaves indent, whence pond’rous niblick scarce 
Can loft the golfer’s ball. In front, bestrewn 
With breakciub stones, a crater wide; tall bents 
Ol wiry grass, erect and menacing 
Like quills of fretful porcupine.” 


THe L&GeEND oF THk MAIDEN. 
Then Mr, Webster Glynes describes a local legend to the effect that a 


““ 


Viking ship laden with booty, and having on board a captive bound, a 
beauteous Maid,” was wrecked amid the Sandwich dunes. As the pirate ship 
put out to sea a terrible storm arose in answer to the prayers of the Maid, and 
the ship with her crew went to the bottom, But the Maid was doomed to 
live at the spot where tue Viking ship sank until ** there shail come from out 
the North an unknown race, with clubs, not made to slay and kill, but to 
contend in mimic war, who o’er this place shall cast a ball.” The Maid long 
kept her vigils; the sea retreated from the sand-dunes; the hardy race o 
Scots came to Sandwich to play their favourite game; and on a certain 
St. George’s Day the captain and other golfers teed their ball across the high 
bunker : 
** Arrived upon the placid green, behold ! 

From out the summit of the bill, there ro.e 

A lovely form, a Maid, clad all in white, 

With jet black flowing hair, and deep blue eyes, 

That told of constant love and inmost worth. 

She bore between her hands, a snow white wreath, 

And glided down to where the Chieftain knelt, 

His manly brow she crowned, and sweetly smiled, 

And then she floated up to join the silv’ry clouds, 

And, as her beauteous form was lost to sight, 

All stood amazed, in silent wonder wrapt ; 

At last they gasped * What shall this place be calle 1?’ 

sy Great St. George, our patron Saint, the Chieftain cried, 

* Throughout this land, in ev’ry clime, where’er the glorious game 

Of golf be known, this much I do ordain :— 

For evermore! it shall be called th’ * Maiden.’ ” A. 5. &. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


\ Successrut SmMaue Honper. 

N December 4th we had an opportunity of con 
versing with a small holder whose farm was 
described in these columns a couple of years ago. 
We were naturally anxious to know what he had 
made of the place, and for the benefit of our readers 

it may be worth while to give a brief summary of the fact 
Phe holding consists aitogether of thirteen ac res, of which five are 
in orchard and the rest in meadow. This is the third year during 
which the tenant bas been there, and after paying arent of £50 
per annum he has been able to extract a decent livelihood from 
the land. His opinion, however, ts that it would be impossible to do 
» bad he been obliged to pay tor all the labour. Asa matter of fact, 
he has, practically speaking, done the work himself, except that 
during the height of the fruit season he was obliged toemploy one or 
iwo hands for picking ; and his son, a smart-looking boy of about 
twelve years, helps him after school hours and during a tortmight of 
the hardest work in summer. Last year he did not find a «ood one 
for fruit; rain came j 


ist when the best of his cherries were ripe, and 
the consequence was that many of them split and became unsale- 
able. ‘There was a bumper crop of plums, but they fetched very 
little in the market. Apples were fairly numerous, but extremely 
mall, He did best out of pears, which were a good crop. But 


44 
the point one noticed about the holding was that the man seemed 
to be making use of every possible opportunity. lake, for 


example, his livestock. Hle keeps a pony and cart, which 
enables bim to sell his produce in the immediate neighbourhood 
yw to take it to market in one of the adjacent small towns, thus 
saving railway expense and commissions to salesmen. He keeps 
two cows, and it Is instructive to find that he has altogether 
topped making butter or selling milk. He finds it much more 
protitable to fatten calves for the butcher. Two five week old 
animals were in the shed. One is already sold to go toa dairy 
farm for breeding purposes, and the other will be sent to the 
butcher in the course of the next three weeks. It is his 
opinion that by far the most profitable way to dispose of calves 
is to sell them at eight weeks old. He has also a couple of 
sows which have yielded a good profit. ‘They are Berkshires, but 
not pedigree; in fact, not pure-bred. One of the sows has 
already produced forty piglngs, and the other, a younger 
one, eighteen. The majority of these were soid at about 
15s. each to be fattened. Five ot them, however, he was 
preparing for the butcher himself, and very promising-looking 


animals they were. Of course, pig-breeding under such circum- 
stances has a good chance of being profitable, as the animals 
consume what is left over of the milk and rejoice in the very 
considerable quantity of fruit that falls to the ground and but for 
them would be entirely lost. At present, too, they are fetching 
very good prices. Again, he has about seventy fowls, and it is 
worth noticing that a severely practical man has come to the 
conclusion that the best for his purpose are cross-bred. He has 
one or two Orpingtons, a few buifs, one or two Hamburgs and 
some black fowl that look like Minorcas; but he is not 
particular at all about the purity of the breed. Raising 
chickens for the table he did not find profitable, but egys 
paid him very well. Out of the seventy hens that he 
has at present in his possession he gets on an average 
ten eggs a day, and has no difficulty in selling them in the 
neighbourhood at 2d. apiece -that is to Say, IS. Sd.ad ty, OF 10s. 
a week, a sum that may not look very imposing to those who 
have large incomes at their disposal, but that is of importance to 
a man needing the ready money. We need only add that every- 
thing about the place pointed to incessant care and hard work, 
and the man isa picture of health. Heis not young; indeed, 
his children, except the boy mentioned, are all married. 
Before coming tothe holding he had some thirty years’ experience 
in feeding stock. He does not think that any man going on toa 
small ho.ding without having had a good training, preferably as 
a boy on a farm, could possibly succeed in making ‘a livelihood. 
Those who are at the present moment making a rush for small 
holdings are in the way of being disappointed, unless they 
have previously done work of a similar kind. 
FRosT ON THE FARM. 

It cannot be said that the spell of hard weather which began 
in Christmas week was altogether unwelcome, except for one 
fact. Up to then the autumn and early winter had been so 
peculiirly mild that flowers were b!owing in December which were 
usually over two months before that month. The excessive cold, 
therefore, came on the animals very suddenly, and even those 
accustomed to stay out on marshland and meadow suffered 
severely. It was one of those times in which shelter should 
be provided for beasts, even when the rule is to make them 
do without it. Until the last days of the frost it was not hard 
enough to interfere to any great extent with the work of the 
farm; and ploughing, as a matter of fact, went on during the first 


days of January, though’ about the third or fourth, in some 
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districts, the land became as hard asarock. During its continuance 
a gieat deal of manure was carted, as the land was sufficiently 
hard to allow the carts to go over. This is a very great con- 
venience, on account of which many farmers would welcome even 
more and harder frosts than we have had. The weather has 
caused more demands to be made for hay, as frost invariably has 
the effect of sharpening the appetite; but there are such vast 
quantities of hay in the farmyard that this is no great disad- 
vantage. Moreover, it is not of sufficiently good quality to sell 
well, and the most profitable use to which it can be put is to 
feed the stock. 


THE SAFETY OF . : 
WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL 


i HE news, some while back, that the east end of 
Winchester Cathedral was threatening collapse caused 
alarm, which was intensified when examination proved 
that the foundations rested on 14ft. of waterlogged 
earth with a layer of peat underneath. Since then it has 

been known that drastic measures were in progress to remedy 

this pressing danger to one of our most historic and beautiful 
ecclesiastical buildings, and that interior repairs were also 
in progress. Some weeks ago the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Ancient Buildings issued a report by three of their expert 
members on this subject. Its appearance in the daily Press 
led to a heated correspondence in The Times, which, without 
seriously altering the first impression made by the report, shed 

a welcome light on the circumstances of the case. There 

is no doubt that the under-pinning of the very inadequate 

original foundations has proved a most unprecedentedly difficult 
piece of engineering, and has been carried out, as far as it has 
been undertaken, with great skill, both in plan and execution. 

A firm base had to be sought on the gravel bed, which is almost 

2oft. down from the surface and below the morass. The excavations 

made to reach this level at once filled with water. The attempt to 
pump it out drained the subsot!, caused contraction and subsidence 
and imperilled the fabric. It had to be stopped and a concrete bed 
3ft. 6in. thick laid on the gravel stratum by divers working undet 
water. When this had set, the water above was pumped out 
and the under-pinning continued upwards with concrete blocks 
to within a few feet of the old wall, which was pinned up 
with brickwork built in cement mortar. Whether, as the 
society's reporters think, this mortar is too strong is a very 

technical matter which we will not discuss beyond saying that a 

settlement—and consequent cracking of mortar of too strong a 

nature—is hardly likely with walls resting on solid concrete 

some 17ft. deep and 14ft. wide. This foundation work we view not 
merely with approval but with admiration, and as far as this is 
concerned, the somewhat captious tone of the report cannot be en- 
dorsed, and the writer agrees with Mr. Fox—the engineer respon- 
sible for this fine achievement—when he says, in his letter in /he 
Times of the 7th inst., that “one is struck by the entire absence of 
sympathy or generosity in the Report.” It is satisfactory, however, 
that this deficiency in the report has drawn from Mr. Fox his admi- 
rable and straightforward account of the foundations as they were 
laid of old—on beech trees laid horizontally side by side it would 
seem—and as they are now being under-pinned by concrete lying 
on the firm gravel bed below. ‘The underground work is beyond 
praise, but the recent correspondence does not greatly mitigate 
the criticism of what has taken place above ground. Cracking 
and even displacement of stones in portions of the vaulting of the 
aisles was one of the signs that the fabric was in danger of 
collapse, and next to the establishing of firm foundations the 
stability of such vaulting was rightly a matter for immediate 
attention, but it is to be feared that, as usual, the thing had been 
greatly overdone. ‘There is reason to endorse the paragraph of 
the report which complained that the whole of the groining is 
being rebuilt, that a great number of new stones are being 
inserted in the ribs and groining, that in the latter, where 

the old stones were re-used, they have been re-faced in a 

mechanical manner, and that the old vaulting is being bedded 

and pointed with cement and sand, which produces a mort 
unsightly black joint and destroys the original texture of the 
work In reference to this part of the report, a letter from 

Mr. T. G. Jackson, the architect chiefly responsible, appeared in 

The Times of the 4th inst. It contained a dissertation on the times of 

arrival and departure of the trains taken by theauthors of the report, 

and also an attempted refutation of the opinion that the refacing 
of the old stone had been effected by an instrument technically 
known as a “drag.” Mr. Jackson declares that he forbade its 
use, and is satisfied that his instructions have been carried out. 
The writer agrees with Mr. Thackeray Turner, who, as one of the 
authors of the report, defends it in The Times of the 7th inst., 
that this is a side issue. To the professionals is left the 
choice of implements, but we criticise the effect they produce, 
and if Mr. Turner is right when he says that when the scaf- 
folding — which he has surmounted and the writer has not—is 
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removed there will be displayed “ new imitative white vaulting 
with a network of black pointing,” then our criticism will be 
strongly adverse. True, Mr. Jackson declares that “not a 
single new stone has been or will be put in, except where the 
old is crushed or perished.” Yes; but who is to be the judge 
of this condition? Unfortunately, the craving for “ making 
equal to new,” which at one time possessed the architectural 
breast in England, as it still does in France, is not extinct 
among us. A glance at the present aspect of the west frout of 


Ikxeter Cathedral is enough to prove this. (Therefore our 
attitude may be one of hope, but it is also one of doubt. The 
serious matter is this. The collapse of the splendid minster, 


whose every stone is a page of our annals, would be an irreparable 
loss. Such loss is still threatened, for the new foundation work, 
so difficult and costly, but so ably initiated, is as yet incom- 
plete, because the Dean and Chapter lack funds for the purpose. 
Che public are appealed to, and in a case of clear necessity the 
public will uadoubtedly respond. But they must first feel certain 
that their offerings will flow in the desired channel. They must 
be convinced that the fundamental safety and not the doubtful em- 
bellishment of the fabric is being undertaken, that it is a question 
of necessary renovation and not of questionable “ restoration.” 
The report of the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings, though open to objection on the score of its somewhat 
too uncompromising and fanatical tone, has at least the merit 
of urging that the superstructure shall not be wantonly meddled 
with, and that the foundations should absorb almost entire 
attention. The support of all who read these lines is earnestly 
entreated on behalf of this desirable work. , 


CORRESPONDENCE 

4 4 7 

LHE LONGEVITY OF BIRDS. 
[To tHe Eprrox or “ Counrry Lire.” 

Sirk, —Recorded facts as to the longevity of birds in even the best natural 
histories are few; it therefore becomes almost the duty of observers to place 
yn record any well-authenticatel cases which come under their notice 
Ladies of my acquiintance who live at Long Ditton have sent to me the 
following exact facts relating to a ring-dove: It flew into their house on 
Whit-Sunday, 1880, from a house adjoining in which it was hatched in the 


previous September. It remained with them, and grew very tame and 
attached to the ladies. Its last moult was not completed as soon as usual, 
and its feet seemed to give way, so that it was seldom in its cage, but 
about in the room or nestling on its mistresses. It died on December 20th, 
1907, being then twenty-eight years and three months old.—J R 


FEEDING NUTHATCIIES, 


[To rhe Eprror or Country Lire.” | 
SIR I was much interested in the enquiry lately made in Country Lire 
about the possibility of attracting nuthatches to come and feed with other 
birds on the birls’ dining-table in a country house garden, Like your 
correspondent I have had experience in feeding birds, and all the different 


kinds mentioned in the letter were constantly fed at our bird dining-table in 
Gloucestershire, except the wagtails, which [ never remember to have come 
there, though there were many of these haunting the gurden in the summer- 
time. We had several kinds of birds in addition to those mentioned, even 
wood-pigeons when hard driven by continued frost, and the nuthatches in 


gocdly numbers. These first visited the bird-table in hard weather, and 
after that they always came, and would take crumbs and other morsels 
as robins, chaffinches, tits, thrushes, blackbirds and others did, Hazel 


nuts were a great treat to the nuthatches when we put them out for 
them. Of these we usually had a supply, the great Silkwood (probably 
a corruption of Selwood, from Selwood Forest, of which it was most 
likely a remnant), a large hazel wood, being close to us Che nuthatches 
would always take them in preference to other food, but I am sure they came 
fir-t for the crumbs, and it was only from seeing them on the birds’ dining- 


table and knowing 


gy their tastes that we afterwards put the nuts for them, 
Your correspondent will, [| have no doubt, find that they will come with the 
other birds when a really hard winter sets in, I may add that the nuthatches 
nested inthe orchard. A hole in an apple tree was an ideal home for them, 
and the orifice, which was rather too large, was most ne itly pastered round 
with mud hardened by some process of cement manufacture known to nut- 
hatches, so that it was almost impossible to cut it with a knife. he curious 
creeping head-downwards over the trellis above cur *‘table” of these birds 
was a never-cnding source of delight to us; they are well worth enticing with 
nuts. —MARGARET RICH. 


OLD-TIME FEASTING 
[To THE Epiror oF **CountTRY LiFE.”’] 
Sir, —-The writer of the interesting letter on this subject which appropriately 
appeared in vour issue for Christmas week, concludes his vivid des« ription of 


a ‘*feast” of 1733 with these words: ‘*A horribly llogarthian scene 
certainly ! i 


Perhaps your readers may |ike to see an actual Ilogarth feast 
and by no means a horrible one, as drawn by the great humerist’s pencil 
The feast is a Civic one, celebrating the elevation of the * Indusitrious 


” 


Apprentice’ to the high dignity of Sheriff of London; and that model 
virtuous youth, Frederick Goodchild, Esq , Is receiving sumptuous fare as th 
guest of my Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress. The table manners of the 
period are excellently shown in this fine plate; and the two-pronged forks, the 
curious caps of the cooks, the attendant black boy and the long taper wine 
ylasses are no less conspicuous. A Royal menu has been preserved of about 


sume period, and may Le quoted as Curious In Comparison with a State fea 
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‘2 COUNTR) 
ft I ' I vereien was George IIL, 

ame | t s tl consitered fit to ** set 

r ‘ iu her were four services and three 

remov tt t ! e was of *‘ nine dishes, cor 

sting « el fish. v ison, &c. ; the second of nit 

she ti ' t, ortolans, quail, knotts, ruffs, pea 
‘ ks, & ; tl hur eleven dishes of vegetables and 
nade dishes, greet us, green morrels, green truffles, 

, ‘ : ! i inti n shes of curiou 

ornaments int ! jel lomonges cakes, & 

Phe members of the | il Family were served 
i ws, t may e remarked that some of the 

licacies, such as« ucl tongues, seem to have escay« 
tl researche i our oder caterers: The fish 
cluded dories, tur ts, eis, tench, etc. : the second 
servi exhibited teal, quatis, rufls, snip na other 

um st r ur ) irtichokes, ducks tongues, 
fat liver tc. s ti iu dishes of curious orna 
ments it il ith ry and sweet, jellies and blanc 
mat Ti a var ty if shapes heur and colours 
\ltovether the Royal table on this occa n bwasted 
414 dishes, dessert not in é Between the services, 
it ild 1 é were placed “cold ornamentals,’ 
© phrase ver aptly ad riptive of some of the less 

il ying triumons fe culinary art: and the tabl 
was furt r ornamerted by ‘*a grand silver epergne, 
filled with variou kinds of shellfish of different 
colours Alt ther our modern hefs, when 
feeling worried for i new idea, migh do 
worse than consult nn ol these eighteenth 

ntury enus, although we should, perhaps, hardly 
be grateful to them for a revival of Hlovarthian forks of the farmyard 
proportions depicted in the npinyIng print GG. M. G 

A FALITUEUL DOG 
fo rue Erion oF “* Country Lire 

SIR, An extraordinary instan  savacity and faithfulness in a dog occurred 
t ummerat Thale, i Hartz Moun- 


village near Thale, had several your 
hounds which wer 
poses, A visitor to Thale, Acaptain i 
the German Navy, bought one of the 


a 1 smooth-« ited Il mehun 

or species of pointer, and took it wit! 
him by train to Kiel, where he wa 
tathoned At the end of a we the dow 
disappeared, Five days alterwards in 
an exhausted condition it’ arrived at 


the Hotel Zur Heimburg in Thale, at 


which hotel | was stayin ind where I 
saw ita few minutes alter its arrival, 


The forester had beet in the habit of 


visitin the hetel and chatting with 
the landlord, with whom he was very 
ricn ly, and br recetange tive © with him, 


The hound was then shut up in the 


bureau of the hotel while the forester 
was being communicated with There 
! iltempte! to jump trom th window to continue 
Subsequently it was fetched, and again despatched 
ecame accustomed to its new master 
by train, t! is marve how it found its way bac 
speakit 400 kilometres, or 3OO English miles; 


quickly, or how it subs'sted on the way, is no known 








its journey home 


to Kiel, where, eventually, 
As the dog had been taken to Kiel 
to Thale, which ts, roughly 


and how it cid the journey so 


I can euarantee the 


truth of this, as [ saw the dog on its arrival, and also had all the details from 


the forester and the iandlord of the hotel.—R., W. VERNON, Leipzig. 
A UWEAVY LOAD. 
{To vue Eprror or ** Country Lire.” |] 
Six,—The accompanying photographs is of a crab which was trawled up off 


Southwold, Suffolk, by a 
smack during the week ending Decem.- 
ber 14th. 


mass of ** blown” sand. 


Lowestolt 


It was embedded in a hard 
The length 
of the crab was only 7in., but, with its 
It was 
alive when the photograph was taken. 


covering, it weighed 3lb. 20z 


—DoNnALD R. Goonpinc, Southwold. 
SCILOOLING A “YOUNG ONI 
IN IRELAND. 

[To THE 


Sik,—The photograph of schooling a 


Eprror, | 


hunter shows the method of training 
young hunters in Ireland to cross 
country. The horse is led out with 
a long rope attached to the cavesson 
or hatter, and is merely walked across 
country, the man who leads him choos 
ing to start with easy fences, which he 
jumps over first, leaving the long rope 
slack ; gene rally a boy waits behind with 
! 


the colt to prevent him running back in the rope, and also, when necessiry, 


to encourage him to quit the fi ‘Id he is in, with the assistance of a supple ash 


plant and much yelling and waving of arms. In this way youngsters in Ireland 


are often accomplished fencers as two or three year olds, and long before they 


are properly mouthed or trained to ride. After they have been walked over a 
few easy banks, they very soon gain confience in themselves, and take to the 


game as easily as a duckling takes to the 
water, often being so keen to follow their leader 
that he has to jump pretty smartly to get over 
the fence before they land in his tracks It 
is this early training, over banks, ditches and 
doubles, stone walls and timber jumps, that has 
tightly given the Irish hunter a world-wide 
reputation for cleverness. They learn at an 
early age to jump well and take care of them- 
selves, and, with no weight on their backs and 
their heads free, it is wonderful what young 
horses will jump even from a stand; they very 
rarely fall, and when they do make a mistake it 
is a good lesson for them and no one is hurt. 
The banks of Ireland are particularly suitable 
for this method of training, as they are easy to 
negotiate on foot; the same method would 
hardly be practicable in England, except in a 
bank country, such as Devonshire or Wales 
But it is needless to say that Irish-trained hunters 
can jump any country, although, if they remain 
too long in Ireland, they may at first be a bit 


” fences 


sticky over ‘* flying English dealers 
prefer to get them over as four or five year olds, 
when they soon learn to stretch t!iemselves over 
the timber in the shires, while their early educa- 
tion in Ireland has made them clever fencers, 
with always a leg to spare. A hunter without 
brains is a bad mount, and sooner or later will 
bring himself and his rider to grief. —LiLiAN 


- E. BLAND 
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